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PERIOD I. 


“Mignonne, allons voir si la rose 
Qui ce matin avait disclose 
Sa robe de pourpre au soleil 
A point perdu ceste vesprée, 
Les plis de sa robe pourprée 
Et son teint au vostre pareil. 
Las! voyez comme en peu d’espace, 
Mignonne, elle a dessus la place! 
Las! Las! ses beautez laissé cheoir! 
O vrayment marastre Nature 
Puis qu’une telle fleur ne dure 
Que du matin jusques au soir! 
Done si vous me croyez, Mignonne, 
Tandis que vostre Age fleuronne 
En sa plus verte nouveauté, 
Cueillez, cueillez vostre jeunesse, 
Comme 8 ceste fleur, la vieillesse 
Fera ternir vostre beauté.” 


Carter I, 


“ Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund Spring.” 

No less lustily than elsewhere is the spruce and jocund 

Spring revelling in the Grosse Garten at Dresden on this 
May Day. And though there is still in her very frolic a disposition 
to pinch sharply, a certain tartness in her green smile, yet many 
glad subjects have come forth to do homage to her new Queendom. 
Yes, many; for to-day the Dresdeners—as I am told is their 
custom on each fresh May Day—have issued out on foot and in 
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carriage to welcome the year’s new sovereign. They are holding 
a sort of flower-feast ; everybody is throwing bouquets to every- 
body else. Above their heads the trees are breaking into little 
leaf; upon the side-paths throng the foot-passengers ; along the 
drives the carriages gaily roll. Here is a very smart turn-out. 
Surely this must be the King and the Queen? Not atall! It is 
only Graf von §. reclining with a self-satisfied air alone in a 
barouche, richly filled with choice nosegays, and drawn by four 
chestnut horses, with a crimson velvet postilion jigging up and 
down in front, and a crimson velvet outrider trotting bravely 
behind. An Englishman would feel a fool in such a position, but 
far indeed from a like frame of mind is that of this splendid and 
happy German. 

Well, here come the King and Queen really now, with their 
mouse-coloured liveries ; come, bowing and smiling with as much 
affability as if they were real big royalties; no one troubling 
himself to get out of their way; not a policeman to be seen; no 
open space imperatively cleared, as when the Princess of Wales 
comes trotting serenely down the drive. Here are soldiers in 
plenty; but soldiers thinking for the most part neither of war 
nor beer; soldiers with their martial hands full of innocent daffo- 
dillies and fresh sweet Nancies. Gardereiters in their light-blue 
uniforms and flat blue caps, pricking hither and thither on their 
sleek horses, carrying bouquets of roses, azaleas, deutzias, hya- 
cinths, and seeking here and there with grave grey eyes for the 
happy fair ones for whom they are destined. 

Two bands are clashing merrily out; a great booming thump 
on the big drum makes the horses start and fidget. Now, for a 
change, comes a real English turn-out. One need not look twice 
to decide its nationality. The square-sitting, bolt-upright ser- 
vants in their quiet liveries; the plain but shining harness; the 
great glossy-coated bays stepping together like one horse—who 
can doubt concerning them? Now more English in hired car- 
riages ; but do not judge us by these, O kind Saxons; these are 
not our best! And yet it is in one of these very hired carriages 
that are sitting a pair of young women, of whom their England 
has no need to be ashamed, and who are not at all ashamed of 
themselves. Not that the present is their happiest moment, for 
the expression of one face is cross, and of the other anxious. 

“Shall we go home, Belinda?” asks the cross one morosely. 

“Why, we have only just come!” objects Belinda. 

A Russian carriage passes; a coachman with a hat like a beef- 
eater and a long cloth frock pulled in with gathers at the waist. 
Then more Germans, with bunches of narcissus at their horses’ 
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ears, and in their servants’ breasts. Now a Gardereiter perched 
on the box of a coach, driving six-in-hand, and with a confiding 
lady in a pink bonnet beside him tranquilly enjoying her position 
nor anywise disturbed by the hopeless muddle into which her 
hero has got his innumerable reins. Another blue Gardereiter 
flings her a bouquet, but it is ill-aimed, falls upon the road, and 
the wheels pass over it. This sight is too much for the fortitude 
of Belinda’s sister. 

“T must take some desperate step to attract attention,” she 
says crossly, yet with a vein of humour streaking her ill-temper ; 
“what do you recommend? Shall I be frightened at the big 
drum, and give a loud shriek, or will you?” 

“ Certainly not I!” 

“T cannot think what has happened to them! They must be 
wrong in their heads! Are you aware that not one of them has 
thrown us a single bouquet ?” 

“Why should they?” answers Belinda; “we know none of 
them.” 

“Even though they do not know us, they might toss us a 
handful of flowers,” says Sarah grumblingly; “I am sure we 
look wistful enough, and that requires no great amount of 
acquaintance!” 

“T should think it extremely impertinent if they did!” replies 
Belinda loftily. 

The other pouts. 

“For my part, then, I wish that they would begin to be imper- 
tinent at once!” 

But for such insolence the Saxon army appears to have no sort 
of bent. In silence the neglected girls drive on. And the sun 
shines, and the east wind blows, and the big drum booms, and the 
great brass instruments blare, and still they trot round the bit of 
dull water, up the straight drives, past the Museum of Antiqui- 
ties. A rain of spring nosegays falls around them, but not one is 
aimed at their humble landau; not one drops, even by accident, 
into their empty laps. 

Here come the King and Queen again ; the mouse-coloured and 
silver dutriders: the suave and middle-aged pair of little royalties. 
The gloom on Sarah’s face deepens, and even in Belinda’s eyes 
the anxious, seeking look has grown intensified. If they know no 
one in this gay foreign throng, whom is she seeking ? 

“ After all,” she presently says, “you knew, Sarah, when you 
were so anxious to come, that we should meet no acquaintance 
here except Professor Forth, and——” 

“Well, and why is not he here, pray?” cries Sarah, with a 
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4 BELINDA. 


burst of genuine ill-humour that seems sensibly to ease her. 
“Did not I order him to be punctual to the moment? Even he 
would be better than nothing!” 

Belinda smiles ironically. 

“That is an enthusiastic form of encomium upon the man that 
you are going to marry!” 

But Sarah does not heed. Her eyes are directed to the side- 
walk, where the brisk foot-passengers pass and re-pass. 

“There he is!” she cries in a disgusted voice; “ certainly 
there is no mistaking him! Did you ever see such a gait in your 
life? Look at him slouching along on his great flat feet!” 

Belinda looks as directed ; and sure enough, amid the strapping 
soldiers erect and tall, detects without difficulty a slovenly middle- 
aged figure, clerical, if you judge by its coat; scholarly, if you 
decide by its spectacles. With his hands behind him, and his hat 
set somewhat on the back of his head, he is mooning absently 
along. 

“Ts it possible?” cries Sarah, half-rising from her seat, and in 
a tone that is almost awful from its ire. ‘“ Yes; it is monstrous; 
it is unbelievable! but it is nevertheless true that he has not 
brought me a bouquet after all!” 

“Yes, he has,” replies Belinda quietly, “ only it is so small that 
it requires a keen sight to perceive it.” 

As they speak, the object of their observation becomes aware of 
their vicinity, and turning his moony scholar’s gaze towards them, 
awkwardly aims at them a tiny bunch of not particularly fresh 
violets. It falls into his betrothed’s lap, but not long does it 
remain there. With an angry gesture, and before Belinda can 
stop her, she has tossed it out into the road; and the Gardereiter, 
with his six black horses, and his confiding companion, who are 
just in the act of again passing, drive over it, and grind it into 
the dust. Thanks, however, to his near-sight the donor is saved 
from witnessing this humbling spectacle. 

“Tam afraid that my aim was not good,” he says innocently, 
as the carriage draws up at the side-walk, exploring, as he speaks, 
the interior through his spectacles in search of his missing posy. 
“T fear that the nosegay I directed towards you must have fallen 
short, and never reached you.” 

“Oh yes, it did,” replies Sarah, with a sort of ferocious playful- 
ness ; “ but as it was too large for me to carry, I put it outside.” 

“ How late you are!” cries Belinda, hastily trying by a rapid 
change of subject and a sweet, good-natured smile, to erase the 
traces of this suave speech. “ After playing us so false, you 
cannot expect to find us in a very good-humour.” 
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“T was delayed by an accident,” replies the lover irritably. “I 
found the east wind so very much keener than I was aware of ”— 
shivering a little, and buttoning his coat more tightly over his 
narrow chest—“ that as I am extremely susceptible to cold, I was 
compelled to return to my lodgings for a second overcoat. Sarah 
knows ”—with a rather resentful glance at his fiancée—“ that I 
am extremely susceptible to cold.” 

But Sarah heeds him no more than she does the east wind of 
which he complains. 

“Ah! Bravo!” she is erying joyfully, as another bouquet—a 
real one this time—large as a Cheshire cheese, fragrant as a hot- 
house, choice and costly as should be young Love’s tribute, comes 
flying into the carriage. 

She has stretched out both hands to grasp it; no doubt as to its 
destination troubling her triumph, although toa looker-on it would 
have seemed as if it were aimed more at the other sister, at Belinda, 
who has also half-stretched out her hands, but has quickly with- 
drawn them and turned with patient attention, though with some- 
thing of a blank look on her face, to the Professor’s fretful sarcasms 
on the absurdity of an al-fresco entertainment in such weather. But 
though he misses nothing in her civil listening, though her head 
is turned towards him, and quite averted from her sister, yet her 
ears lose no one syllable of that sister’s exuberant thanks. 

“Come near, that I may bless you!” she hears her cry 
coquettishly. ‘You see I have not a hand to give you; but you 
must blame yourself for that. What a giant it is! How fresh! 
How good!”—evidently smelling it. “It has quite put me into 
good-humour again with this odious entertainment. I assure 
you I never was so flouted in my life! What boors they are! 
How different it would have been if they had been Frenchmen!” 
&e., &e. 

Perhaps it is that her volubility leaves no space for answers 
from the person she addresses. Certain it is that he is strangely 
silent. Is it not odd to accept gratitude so bounteous with so 
entire a dumbness? In pondering on this problem, Belinda 
presently loses the thread of the Professor’s plaints; awakes from 
her musing to find him first gazing at her with surprised offence, 
then gone; then succeeded in his station at the carriage-door by 
some one; some one else who has no spectacles, who does not 
stoop nor cower before the east wind ; some one young, in short— 
word of splendid compass! He is young: not with the con- 
ventional youth loosely assigned by society to any unmarried 
male under eighty, but really young; some one who three-and- 
twenty years ago did not exist. 
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Who that was not young and callow would be staring at her 
with all his eyes, and saying aggrievedly under his breath: 

“ Why did you not catch it? You knew I meant it for you!” 

She looks back at him: a happy, red smile warming the face 
that men have often blamed as chill and high. 

“T did my best!” 

“What are you two gabbling about?” cries Sarah restlessly, 
cutting ruthlessly short a sentence of her betrothed’s. ‘“ Are you 
saying anything about me? ‘Ah! I see you both look guilty!” 

Neither undeceives her. 

A quarter of an hour later the two girls are bowling home- 
wards to their grandmamma and their apartment in the Littichau 
Strasse, leaving behind them the King, the Queen, the Graf von 8. 
in his barouche, and the brave soldiers, ‘both blue and green. 
Belinda has bent her delicate head, and is laying her cheek most 
tenderly against the blossoms in her sister’s lap. 

“Let me beg of you not to mumble them,” cries Sarah politely, 
interposing a prohibitory hand. ‘ You always seem to have an 
idea that flowers ought to be eaten.” Then seeing a quite un- 
accountable flash of indignation in her sister’s eyes, adds gene- 
rously: “If they were not all wired, as I see they are, I would 
spare you an orchid or two.” 

“ Would you indeed!” replies Belinda ironically. But further 
than this, her magnanimous silence does not give way. 


Cuarter II. 


A nicut has passed since the Professor’s damaged violets bit the 
dust. It is now morning, and at the window of her bedroom in 
the Liittichau Strasse, with the sash flung high (to the deep 
astonishment of the German Dienst-miadchen, to whom the smell 
of an unaired room, further flavoured with departed sausages 
and old beer, is as dear as to the rest of her nation), Belinda sits, 
the sun warming her hair, and the tart air freshening her face. 
She is looking fixedly out on the pear-tree in the garden-scrap 
below, the pear-tree that a week ago was pinchedly struggling 
into flower, that has been daily whitening ever since, and now 
seems to stagger under its burden of blossom-snow. Yet I doubt 
whether she sees it. 

“Ts it possible?” she is saying to herself, almost with awe— 
the awe that a great joy gives—“ is it possible?” 

A slight noise makes her turn her head and see the tall white 
door open to admit her sister. 

“ Are you alone?” says the latter, cautiously peeping. 
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“Of course I am alone,” replies Belinda crossly. “Am I in 
the habit of receiving in my bedroom?” 

This not particularly gracious answer is, however, quite enough 
for Sarah, who forthwith enters, and steps friskily across the 
sunshiny parquet, looking as clean as a cherry, as pink and white 
as a May-bush. 

“The moment is apparently not a propitious one,” she says, 
laughing, and drawing a chair close up to her sister’s knees; 
“but as my need is sore, I am afraid I cannot afford to wait for 
a better. I have come, my Belinda, to ask a favour of you.” 

“Then you may go away again at once,” replies Belinda with 
surly decision, “ for I tell you, once for all, I will not grant it!” 

“What! refuse even before you hear what it is?” cries the 
other, lifting those brows which nature, slightly abetted, perhaps, 
by a pair of tweezers, has drawn in the thinnest straight line 
across her wrinkleless forehead. 

“Do you think I do not recognise that well-known formula?” 
asks Belinda severely. “I am sure that I have heard it often 
enough. It means that you expect me to tell Professor Forth 
that you have every intention of jilting him!” 

“You word it coarsely,” replies Sarah composedly; “but I 
have heard worse guesses.” 

“Then I absolutely and flatly refuse the office!” rejoins Belinda 
firmly. ‘ Wuy you engaged yourself to him in the first in- 
stance——” 

“ Way indeed ?” interrupts the other, casting up both eyes and 
hands to heaven. ‘“ You may well ask!” 

“And yet,” pursues Belinda, regarding her sister with an air 
of stern wonder, “ when you wrote to announce your engagement 
to me, you said that you did not know what you had done to 
deserve such happiness!” 

“JT did not—I did not!” cries Sarah, reddening for once with 
genuine shame, and putting her fingers before her face. ‘“ Do 
not say it; it is not true! It was not about him; it was one of 
the others!” 

“ One of the others!” echoes Belinda, scornfully curling up her 
fine nose. “ How pleasant and dignified to be bandied about! 
ONE OF THE OTHERS!” 

“It may not be dignified,” replies Sarah impudently, though 
under the lash of her sister’s words even her throat has crimsoned, 
“but it is not so very unpleasant!” 

“ You know,” continues Belinda sternly, “ that I took a solemn 
oath to wash my hands of your affairs, last time, when I had that 
painful scene with poor young Manners, and he walked round the 
room on his knees after me, clutching my skirts, and sobbing!” 
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“He always sobbed!” interjects Sarah hard-heartedly. “I 
have seen him cry like a pump!” 

“T have already told six men that you had only been making 
fools of them,” continues the elder sister, contemptuously passing 
by her junior’s lame attempt at palliation. 

“Six! Come now, gently.” 

“T repeat, six! In fact, I think I am rather understating it; 
and I will not tell a seventh!” 

“ A seventh!!!” 

“Tf you imply that I am exaggerating, I am quite willing to 
eount. First ”—checking off on her long white fingers, beginning 
with the thumb—“ first, young Manners!” 

“* We have had him once already!” 

“Second ”—travelling on to the forefinger—‘ Colonel Greene. 
Poor fellow! he sobbed too!” 

“ More shame for him!”—brazenly. 

“Third, the young clergyman whom you picked up at the sea- 
side, and whose name I never can remember.” 

“No more can I!” cries Sarah, with animation. ‘ How 
strange! Pooh! What was it again? Did it begin withaB?” 

“Fourth,” continues Belinda relentlessly, arriving at her third 
finger—* fourth, old Lord Blucher, who was so deaf that I could 
not get him to understand what I meant.” 

But Sarah’s light mind is still on the track of her lover's lost 
initial. 

“IT am almost sure that it began with an L!” she says 
thoughtfully. 

“ Fifth ”"—extending her little finger—“ Mr. Brabazon.” 

“You counted him before!” 

“T did not!” 

“T think you did.” 

“Tam sure I did not; but to make certain, we will begin all 
over again. First”—returning to her thumb—“ poor young 
Manners 4 

“Stop!” cries Sarah loudly, putting her fingers in her ears, 
and abandoning the search for the young clergyman’s name. “I 
will grant that there were six, sixteen, sixty—anything to put an 
end to that intolerable arithmetic of yours!” 

Belinda is preparing to begin on her other hand, but at this 
concession she lets them both drop in her lap, and ceases counting. 
There is a silence. Sarah’s roving eyes are despondently fastened 
on the white earthenware stove, and Belinda’s large grave gaze is 
straying through the window, taking in at once the poetry of the 
blooming pear-tree and the prose of the Bohemian railway, and the 
ugly straight stuccoed houses beyond it. 
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“What could have been your inducement in this case?” she 
says presently, turning with a judicial air to the offender. “Iam 
quite at a loss to conjecture; it certainly could have been neither 
pleasure nor profit!” 

“Tt certainly could not,” answers Sarah, sighing profoundly 
and wagging her head from side to side; “ any one who saw him 
would exonerate me from the suspicion of either motive!” 

“ Such a conquest could not have even gratified your vanity!” 
pursues Belinda relentlessly. 

“Yes, but it did!” replies Sarah, abandoning her dispirited 
pose, and speaking with an animation which shows that she 
does not altogether relish this wholesale depreciation of her latest 
victim ; “ you may not think much of him, but I can assure you 
that he is considered a great luminary at Oxbridge. At the house 
where I met him they could not make enough of him: it seems 
he has written a book upon the Digamma!” 

“And what is the Digamma?” asks Belinda curtly, totally 
unmoved by this evidence of erudition. 

“ You do not know what the Digamma is?” cries Sarah, lifting 
her eyebrows, and speaking with an air of pompous astonishment. 
“ Well, then,” breaking into a laugh, and even demeaning herself 
so far as to be guilty of the faintest possible shadow of a wink, 
“to tell you a secret, no more do I!” 

“You cannot live upon the Digamma, I suppose!” says Belinda 
grimly, not much infected by her sister’s mirth. 

“T should be very sorry to try !” still laughing. 

“Then I am quite as much in the dark as ever!” rejoins the 
other, inexorably grave. 

“ Well, it was not only the Digamma, of course,” says Sarah, 
frowning in reluctant retrospect ; “ though, as far as I could make 
out, that appeared to be his cheval de bataille ; but he was looked 
upon as a genius generally. You should have seen how they all sat 
at his feet—such feet!—and hung on his words. There was one 
girl—she was at Girton—who waited on him hand and foot; she 
always warmed his great-coat for him, and helped him on with 
his goloshes!” 

“Well?” 

“Well, you know,” impatiently, as if stating something too 
obvious to be contradicted, “one would not have been human if 
one could have stood calmly by, and looked on. I rushed into 
the fray. I too warmed his great-coat and put on his goloshes. 
Ugh! what a size they were! I could have lived roomily and 
commodiously in one of them!” 

“Well?” 
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“ Well, indeed! I do not call it at all well! I call it very ill!” 

“There I have the good fortune thoroughly to agree with you.” 

“ Well, as I was saying,” resuming the thread of her narrative 
with a heavy sigh, “I rushed into the fray. I was successful, 
dreadfully successful! You know the sequel, as they say in 
books.” 

“T do not know the sequel,” replies Belinda sternly; “all I 
know is that I will have neither part nor lot in it!” 

“No? and yet,” fawningly, “it would come so much better 
from you.” 

“ Better or worse, it will not come from me.” 

“When you break it to them,” sidling up with a cajoling air, 
“it does not hurt them nearly so much! I declare I think they 
almost like it!” 

No answer. A silence cut into only by the uncouth shriek of 
a departing engine. 

“ Why at least did you drag him here ?” asks Belinda presently, 
still opposing a front of granite to her sister’s blandishments. 

“T am afraid I cannot quite defend it,” replies Sarah, in a 
small voice, and again hanging her head ; “ but to tell the truth— 
which indeed I always try to do—times were slack! There was 
nobody else much just then, and I thought I could at least make 
him fetch and carry!” Then, with an acute change of key and 
access of emotion: “I was grossly deceived; he is too dis- 
obliging to fetch, and too much afraid of over-fatiguing himself 
to carry !” 

Another pause. A quick wind-whiff tosses through the window 
a little storm of pear-petals, and throws them on Belinda’s lap. 

“Now if the cases were reversed,” says Sarah, kneeling down at 
her senior’s elbow, and folding her hands with an extremely 
insinuating gesture of supplication, “ if you were in difficulties —” 

“T never am in difficulties.” 

“T do not see much to brag of in that, for my part!” springing 
to her feet again. 

“No more do I,” replies Belinda drily. “I am never in diffi- 
culties, as you call them, because I never have any temptation to 
be; perhaps if I had I might ; but as you are well aware,” stifling 
a sigh, “I have not, and never had any charm for men!” 

“Tt is very odd, is not it?” says Sarah, not attempting to 
combat this assertion, but looking at her sister with an expression 
of compassionate curiosity. “I cannot think why it is. I have 
often wondered what the reason could be ; sometimes I think it is 
your nose! 

“My nose?” repeats Belinda hastily, involuntarily glancing 
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round in search of a mirror, and putting up her hand to her face. 
“ What is the matter with my nose?” 

“There is nothing the matter with it,” rejoins Sarah, still 
speculatively gauging her sister’s attractions ; “perhaps it would 
be better for you if there were; it is only too good! I cannot 
fancy any man venturing to love such a nose; it looks too high 
and mighty to inspire anything short of veneration ! ” 

“Tt is not so very high either!” cries Belinda hurriedly, drawing 
from her pocket a very fine handkerchief, and applying a corner 
of it in careful measurement to her traduced feature. ‘“ There!” 
marking off a small portion with her thumb; “only that much.” 

“Tt is not a case of measurement,” says Sarah gravely; “I have 
seen noses several hands higher that were not nearly so alarming. 
It is a case of feeling; somehow yours makes them feel small. 
Take my word for it,” with a shrewd look, “the one thing that 
they never can either forgive or forget is to be made to feel small.” 

Belinda laughs, a little bitterly. 

“Tt is clear, then, that nothing short of amputation could make 
me attractive, and I am afraid even that might fail; but I do not 
know why we digressed to me at all.” 

“T had a little plan,” says Sarah, her airy gaiety giving sudden 
place again to gloom at the returning thought of her own sorrows; 
“but you have frightened it away.” 

“What is it?” very shortly. 

“Well, you know,” instantly resuming her wheedling air and 
her coaxing posture at her sister’s knees, “ that we are going to 
drive to Moritzburg to-day, you and I; of course Professor Forth,” 
with a slight grimace, “ will be on duty there to meet us; equally 
of course, young Rivers, who seems to have contracted a not 
altogether reprehensible habit of dogging our steps, will be there 
too.” 

“Well?” averting her head a little. 

“ Well, I thought—but you are not a pleasant person to unfold 
one’s little schemes to—I thought that for once you might be 
obliging, and pair off casually with my dear, and take an oppor- 
tunity of softly breathing to him that nobody—I least of all—will 
try to stop him if he effects a graceful retreat to Oxbridge and the 
Digamma !” 

“And meanwhile you?” in a rather low and suppressed voice, 
and with face still turned away. 

“And meanwhile I,” replies Sarah jovially, “killing two birds 
with one stone—keeping the coast clear, that is to say, and 
marking my gratitude for that haystack of gardenias—shall be 
straying hand-in-hand through the vernal woods wit “ 
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But that sentence is destined never to be ended. 

Belinda has risen from her seat with a gesture so sudden and 
violent as almost to destroy the equilibrium of the girl so caressingly 
propped against her, and has thrust head and neck out of the 
window, as if, even in this fresh room, she gasped for air. 

It is a moment before she speaks; and even then her voice 
sounds odd : 

“T have already told you that I utterly decline to be mixed 
up in your entanglements. I forbid you to mention the subject 
to me again.” 

“Whew-w-w-w ?” says Sarah by-and-by, in a low key, when 
she has recovered the breath reft from her by stupefaction at her 
sister’s procedure, enough to speak at all; remaining seated 
meanwhile in stunned isolation on her lonely stool. ‘ Forbid! 
What an ugly word! After all,” speculatively, “I am not much 
surprised that men are frightened at you. I am frightened at 
you myself sometimes; and so no wonder that they shake in 
their shoes, and dare not call their harmless souls their own.” 

“How many times are you going to tell me that?” cries 
Belinda, veering round in sudden passion. ‘Do you think that 
it can be very pleasant to hear that I can never inspire anything 
but alarm and aversion? I am as well aware of it as you can be ; 
but I am a little tired ef hearing it.” 


“ And you might inspire such different feelings,” says Sarah in 
a tone of the purest artistic regret. “Itisa pity to see advantages 
which would have made me famous if I had had them, absolutely 
thrown away upon you! I suppose,” with a sigh, “that it is the 
old story of the people with large appetites and nothing to eat, 
and the people with plenty to eat and no appetites.” 


Cuapter III. 


“For mirth of May, with skippis and with hoppis, 
The birdis sang upon the tender croppis, 
With curiose notes, as Venus’ chapell clerkis. 
The roses yong, new spreding of their knoppis, 
Were powdered brycht with hevinly beriall droppis, 
Throw’ bemes rede birnyng as ruby sperkis, 
The skyes rang for schouting of the larkis.” 


Away they go to Moritzburg, when the noon sun is warm and 
high ; away they go, handsome, gay, and chaperonless. There is 
no reason why their grandmother, who is a perfectly able-bodied 
old lady, should not escort them ; but as she is sixty-five years of 
age, has no expectation of meeting a lover, and is quite indifferent 
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to spring tints and German Schlosses, she wisely chooses to stay 
at home. 

“Tf you cannot behave like young gentlewomen without having 
me always at your heels, why all I can say, my dears, is that I 
am sorry for you,” is the formula with which she mostly salves 
her own conscience and dismisses them. 

The result is perhaps not worse than that of more pretentious 
exhortations ; for the girls, having a sense of being on parole, do 
behave like young gentlewomen: at least Belinda always does, 
and Sarah very often. 

They get into their carriage in a quick and cautious manner ; 
casting, meanwhile, apprehensive glances towards a house a good 
deal lower down the street, and which they will be obliged to pass. 

“Sarah,” says Belinda impressively, unconsciously speaking 
half under her breath, “if you hear a window open, mind you do 
not look that way; she is quite capable of bawling at us from the 
balcony ; and if she finds out where we are going to, she is certain 
to insist on coming too.” 

“Tf she gets into this carriage to-day,” replies Sarah firmly, 
“it will be over my dead body!” and away they go. 

With lowered parasols and held breath, they pass the dreaded 
house—pass it in safety, Not a sound issues from its silent 
casements. Away they go across the Elbe, over the many arched 
bridge, where the people, more leisurely than in our breathless 
London, are standing to watch the rafts floating down the river, 
and guided between the piles; through the Neustadt, where the 
Strong August for ever prances in bronze; past the Leipzig 
Railway Station, under the Acacia alley, leaving on their right_the 
great, new, dreary barracks, backed by the pine-wood ; along, along, 
between the young birches, that, silver-trunked, baby-leaved, 
stand on each side of the way ; off a-pleasuring into the country. 

They do not talk much—at least to each other. To herself, 
Belinda is saying over and over the same one thing continuously : 
“He will not be there! I do not at all expect him.” She says 
it superstitiously, in the trembling hope that if she can cajole the 
envious gods into believing that she does not count upon it, they 
may let her have her wish. ‘“ He will not be there!” But her 
racing pulse and her flushing cheeks say differently ; differently 
too say the wedded birds and the springing grasses and the opening 
buds. They say altogether: 

“He will be there! He will—he will!” 

But perhaps, besides him, there may be some one else, not 
quite so eagerly desired. 

They are not far beyond the town, and are joggling tranquilly 
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along in the sunshine, when Belinda is roused with a start from 
her love musings by an agitated series of ejaculations from Sarah. 

“ Belinda! She isthere! On yourside. Quick! Hold down 
your parasol! Perhaps she may not see us.” 

Swift as lightning Belinda has obeyed. Totally irrespective of 
the sun’s position, her en tout cas stoops till it shields—imper- 
viously, one would think—the inmates of the carriage from all 
passers-by on that side. 

But there are eyes, hard, horny, and inquisitive, to which an 
en tout cas—nay, a stone wall, if need be—is as glass. The 
coachman checks his horses; and Sarah, leaning angrily out to 
bid him drive quicker, perceives that he has no alternative, if he 
would not drive over a burly, middle-aged figure gesticulating 
with raised arms and waved umbrella in mid-road, and crying: 
“Halt, Kutscher!” with all the power of a strong pair of lungs. 

“Tt is no use!” says the girl, sinking back in disgusted resig- 
nation on the cushions. “It never is any use!” 

The next moment the lady to whom she alludes is presenting a 
hot, red face, a grizzled fringe of hair, and a large-patterned black- 
and-white plaid gown, at the carriage-door. 

“T was afraid you might not see me!” she says, shaking hands 
warmly. “How are you? Where are you going to? I thought 
I must just stop you for a minute, to ask where you are going to? 
To Moritzburg? How pleasant! I wish I were going to Moritz- 
burg too!” ‘Then, as no invitation follows this very broad hint: 
“T dare say, now, as you seem to have plenty of room, you would 
not mind giving me a lift.” 

“Tt would be delightful!” said Belinda, with suspicious pre- 
cipitancy ; “ but I am afraid a 

“T do not in the least mind sitting back, if that is what you 
are going to say. It is all one to me howI sit. If you had tra- 
velled as much as I, it would be all one to you!” 

“Tf Belinda had travelled as much as you,” says Sarah sarcas- 
tically, “I am sure that her one hope and prayer would be to be 
allowed to stay at home for the rest of her life. Well,” with a 
would-be valedictory wave of the hand, “it is too unlucky ; but 
as we have unfortunately promised to meet some people r 

“Some people! What people?” repeats the other inquisitively. 
“Any one I know, I wonder? Professor Forth, of course, for 
one,” with a meaning smile. “I saw him setting off this morning 
somewhere. I knew that it must be an excursion of some kind, 
because he had two overcoats ; but I could not make out where. 
I asked at his lodgings, but the Dienst-madchen did not know. 
And Rivers—young Rivers ?—are you going to meet him too? 
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A propos, what Rivers is he? I want to find out what Rivers he 
is; I know so many Riverses.” 

“T will ask him at once,” says Sarah gravely. “I will say to 
him, ‘ What Rivers are you?’ Aw revoir. Drive on, Kutscher.” 

“Where are you going to-morrow? What are you going to do 
to-morrow? Will you come to Wesenstein? I want you all to 
come to Wesenstein! With a little packing we might all get 
into one carriage. What do you say toalong day at Wesenstein ? 
or, better still, Tharandt? What do you say to a long day at 
Tharandt ?” 

But the carriage has rolled inexorably away; and the latter 
part of these propositions is addressed to the empty air. 

“A form of thanksgiving to be used on land!” says Sarah, 
drawing a long breath, and blowing a kiss in ironical adieu to the 
lessening figure of their baffled friend. 

They are nearing their goal now. Along the straight avenue 
of young horse-chestnuts and limes they trot; the wind-swept 
flat plain on either hand, and the long vista of tree-shaded road, 
ended by the Schloss. 

They are driving up to the Gasthof Au Bon Marché. Belinda 
shuts her eyes. If he is here, he will be to be seen at once, or 
not at all. If he is not here, she will be ignorant of it for yet 
one moment more. She shuts her eyes; but in an instant 
Sarah’s sarcastic ejaculation, obviously called forth by the first 
sight of her betrothed, “My king! my king!” makes her open 
them again; open them to see that she has succeeded in tricking 
the gods; that he is here; and that, judging by his looks, he too 
has been shutting his eyes and dreading. 

“ How do you do?” says Sarah gaily, giving him her hand: “I 
have a message for you from Miss Watson ; she wants to know what 
Rivers you are! I was so afraid of forgetting, that I thought I 
had better deliver it at once ; think it over, I advise you, against 
you meet her next. Bah! he does not hear a word I say!” 

A quarter of an hour later they are all seated on deal chairs at 
a deal table under a primitive shed, that does duty as an arbour; 
waited on by a civil, homely Dienst-midchen in a blue bib, and 
eating beefsteaks. At least, two of them are. Two of them are 
past eating. For them the beefsteak cuts juicily; for them the 
schnitzel swims greasily ; for them the excellent light lager-bier 
foams in lidded mugs—in vain. It is indeed dubious whether 
any one except Sarah enjoys the luncheon qua luncheon. The 
Professor is doubtful as to the digestibility of the schnitzel, and 
more than doubtful as to the prudence of lunching out of doors 
in a high wind on the 2nd of May. He had indeed gone so far as 
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to have luncheon laid in the little beer-and-smoke-stained inn 
parlour ; but his betrothed has explained to him so kindly yet 
firmly that if he lunches indoors he will lunch alone, that he has 
sullenly submitted, merely putting on ostentatiously, one atop of 
another, the two overcoats which, as Miss Watson faithfully 
reported, he had providently brought with him. And yet 
though the wind is high, it is not spiteful. It rocks playfully 
the tall oleanders in pots, and swings the little wooden boxes hung 
in the trees to oblige the birds, who find them a quite satisfactory 
substitute for nests, judging, at least, by the easy cheerfulness 
with which the short-tailed, wise-faced starlings go in and out of 
the tiny apertures. 

Whether or not it has pleased or been digestible, luncheon is 
now ended, and Professor Forth is surveying the bill through his 
spectacles. 

“Six marks, sixty pfennigs!” he says, proclaiming the total 
in a tone which announces how very far from content he is with 
it; “one mark, sixty-five pfennigs a head! A very high charge, I 
should say ; undoubtedly prices in Germany have doubled since 
the war! Viermal Bifstek!” reading aloud the items—“as it 
turned out, zweimal would have been ample.  Zweimal 
Kartoffeln——” 

He breaks off suddenly, for Sarah has twitched the paper out of 
his hand. 

“In mercy spare us!” she cries. ‘ What can be more dreadful 
than the recapitulation of the items of the food one has just 
swallowed! it is like beginning luncheon all over again, to which, 
with my present feelings, death would be preferable!” 

By-and-by they set off to visit the Schloss—the four-towered 
Schloss, with its round red domes, and all its little pinnacles and 
dormer windows—falling, as they go, into two couples, though 
this is not accomplished without a slight manceuvring on the part 
of one. 

“In Heaven’s name stop a moment to admire this pump!” says 
Rivers, in an eager whisper to Belinda. “Nothing to admire in 
it ?—of course there is not! I never saw an uglier pump in my 
life, but it will give them a good start!” 

“ Are you so sure that they are anxious to get a good start?” 
asks Belinda with a significant look ahead at Sarah, who, continu- 
ally throwing back restless glances over her shoulder, lagging, 
stopping on every possible pretext, if she cherishes a desire for a 
téte-a-téte, certainly disguises it admirably. 

“T am not at all sure,” replies the young man, with a dry 
laugh. ‘ What I am sure of is that I wish it.” 
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“Do you think that her back looks as if she were being 
tolerably civil to him ?” pursues Belinda, talking on quickly and 
nervously ; “one can gather so much from a person’s back. I 
am afraid that the way in which she is jerking her head about 
does not augur very well for him. Was not she rude to him at 
luncheon? he must have heard her whisper to me that he was an 
old skinflint.” 

“Perhaps they are all right when they are alone,” replies 
Rivers sanguinely. 

Belinda shakes her head. 

“T doubt it!” 

They have reached the Schloss and its broad slabbed terrace. 
Belinda is leaning on the old stone balustrade, low and weather- 
worn, that runs round it. Her eyes are fixed on the carved stone 
figures, weather-worn too, that stand out against the pallid fair 
sky in their old-world quaintness; the fat Cupids with abnormal 
Dachshunds ; the ancient vases, rough with stone lilies and roses ; 
the fat Cupids again. 

Belinda looks at the Cupids, and Rivers looks at her; looks at 
her as a wholesome-minded and bodied boy of twenty-two does 
look at hia first love. To him nothing now exists save that 
opaque white cheek ; that small disdainful nose, on which Sarah 
hangs all its owner’s mischances; that lovely stature that makes 
other women look squat and bunchy. To him all creation that is 
not Belinda—sun, moon, stars, Schloss, Professor, bifsteks—is an 
irrelevant and impertinent accident. 


“He might not in house, field, or garden stir, 
But her full shape would all his seeing fill.” 


“ After all,” he says, with a trembling in his vigorous, fresh 
voice, “I do not think that I should much mind how like a dog 
the woman I loved treated me in company, if she were—if she 
were—as I would have her when we were alone!” 

“Would not you?” replies Belinda, suddenly changing colour 
at the application that she herself makes of this speech ; and then 
in fevered consciousness of her own untimely flush, she adds with 
a callous, cold laugh: “I think I should agree with the poet: 


“* Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why need you kick me downstairs ?’” 


The poor boy looks terribly thrown back ; and indeed what ardent 
young lover would not, at such a turn given to a tender speech ? 
And yet in her heart she had felt as tender as he, though no 
human being could have guessed it. Both now lean their elbows 


on the balustrade, and look down on the garden grass, and the 
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stiff fir-trees cut into prim yew-shapes; so that unless you look 
at them very closely you would swear that they were yews. And 
beyond the grass and the firs comes the ruffled blue water, which 
like a broad moat girds the Schlossaround. The water is running 
to-day into little waves and ridges; and trees just greening are 
verdantly bordering its brim. In the garden beneath the fir-trees 
a pair of figures are seen soberly pacing. 

“There they are! ” cries Belinda, pointing to them, and thankful 
for a safe subject with which to break the strained silence ; “is it 
possible that she has taken his arm? No; I thought it could not 
be! I wonder what progress she has made towards telling him 
that she does not mean to marry him.” 

“Ts that what she is telling him?” says Rivers, roused to 
interest by fellow-feeling, and craning his neck to look; “ unhappy 
old devil!” 

Belinda nods. 

“T think so; that is what she meant to tell him ; and if I do 
not mistake, his haggling over the luncheon gave him his coup de 
grace.” 


Cuapter IV. 


“In every well-conditioned stripling, as I conjecture, there already 
blooms a certain prospective Paradise, cheered by some fairest Eve.” 


PreEsENTLY they move, and passing down the slabbed incline, and 
across the water into the King’s garden, tread very slowly the 
fine gravel of the broad walk, as sentinels on either hand of which 
stand heaven-high firs, that yet have been clipped out of all fir 
semblance, and, like their brothers round the Schloss, wear the 
likeness of yews, cut into such tall narrow sugar-loaves that their 
forest kin would disown them. Silently they step along. Perhaps 
the utter repose, the absence of progress and hurry, the sober 
stillness of all around, tell sleepily upon their young spirits. 
Perhaps to them speech is not so easy as it was a month ago. It 
is Belinda who resumes the conversation. 

“T suppose that it will devolve upon me, after all?” she says 
with a sigh. 

“That what will devolve upon you?” asks Rivers dreamily. 

He has forgotten all about Professor Forth, and is lost in a sea 
of speculation as to whether ever woman in this world before had 
such a short upper lip. 

“To tell Professor Forth that I do not think he will be my 
brother-in-law,” she answers, smiling. 
“ You think that Miss Churchill will shirk it ?”—absently. 
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The Professor is still a mist-figure to him. It is her chin now. 
Was there ever such a ravishing, round chin ? 

“T think so; she generally does.” 

“ Generally !” awaked for a moment from his trance by shocked 
surprise. “ Does it often happen?” 

“It was a slip of the tongue,” she answers, laughing; “ it has 
happened once or twice before.” 

“And you?” 

The bold wind has loosened a very small strand of her hair, and 
is blowing it against her cheek. How many years of his life— 
ten? fifteen? twenty ?—would he give to be allowed to replace 
it behind her ear ? 

“And I? Oh, I dry the victims’ eyes, and tell them that there 
is as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it.” 

“ And yours ?”—that little lock is still frolicking distractingly ; 
ought he to tell her of it? ‘“ Who dries your victims’ eyes ? ” 

“They have not any eyes to dry,” she answers precipitately. 
“T do not mean that they are blind, but that there are no such 
people; they do not exist.” 

“You mean, I suppose,” he says, reddening, “that I had no 
business to ask about them ?” 

“T mean what I say, neither more nor less: they do not exist!” 

Her tone is cold and trenchant, as of one who would check a 
displeasing topic. In point of fact it is intense shyness—the 
shyness of hearing herself talked about, and talked about by him 
—that makes it so; but to a listener it has all the effect of a 
freezing haughtiness, repressing impudent intrusion. She hears 
it herself with bitterness. 

“Ts it any wonder that no one has ever loved me?” she says 
internally. 

It is clear that he hears it too. 

“You are offended,” he cries miserably. “I wish to Heaven 
that I had never come to-day! Everything has gone wrong! You 
let Professor Forth help you out of the carriage! you let him 
hand you the potatoes——” 

She smiles involuntarily. 

“On the contrary: he recommended me not to take any; he 
said they were rancid!” 

“You let him pick up your pocket-handkerchief!” 

Again she smiles more broadly. 

“ He certainly did not avail himself of the permission. I think 
that his knees are scarcely supple enough for him to be very 
anxious to pick up even Sarah’s.” 

As she speaks she puts up her hand and carelessly pushes back 
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her wandering love-lock; but one little tendril still escapes and 
frisks in the breeze. 

He thrusts his hands hard down into his pockets to resist 
the intense though monstrous temptation to aid her in its re- 
capture. 

“Tf you knew,” he says hurriedly, “ what I felt when you drove 
up to the Gasthof to-day; in what an agony of dread lest you 
should think me presumptuous for having forced myself into your 
party—lest you should murder me with one of those terrible frozen 
looks of yours 3 

“One of those terrible frozen looks of mine?” repeats she 
with a puzzled air. “It is very odd! I wonder how I do them?” 

“You may think me as great an ass as you please,” pursues he 
rapidly—“ and, indeed, you would not be human if you did not— 
but I give you my word of honour, for the first moment I dared 
not look. I shut my eyes!” 

At that she smiles subtilely. 

“ How, in Heaven’s name, have you managed to make me so 
much afraid of you?” continues the lad, with gathering agitation. 
* You are never rude; you are not sarcastic ; nothing makes you 
angry; you speak most softly ; and yet-——” 

“And yet,” she says, finishing his sentence for him with a 
rather bitter smile— and yet you shake in your shoes before me! 
I know you alldo. Ever since I grew up—nay before; I think 
that at fourteen I began to inspire dread—I have always been 
hearing how frightened people are of me. It is so pleasant! 
No doubt you had been told it before you came to know me, had 
not you ?” 

In the eagerness of that query she has stopped and faced him, 
the colour hurrying up to her cheeks, and her eyes fastened in 
imperative asking on his. 

He does not answer for a moment. He is dizzily marvelling 
whether blood of so wondrous a tint had ever flooded lily cheek 
before. She repeats her question with emphasis: 

“Had not you ?” 

“ [—I—had heard that you snubbed people!” 

“Have you found it true?” she says, in a low and rather 
anxious voice. “Have I—have I—” hesitating, “snubbed you?” 

To this question she has honestly expected a reply in the 
negative, and is proportionately startled by the virile energy of 
the affirmative that instead follows: “That you have—times out 
of mind!” 

“Have I?” she says, in a key of genuine bewilderment. How? 
when? where? What is it that I do?” 
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He does not answer. 

“Ts it,” she goes on diffidently, Sarah’s dictum as to the one 
unforgivable sin commitable by women against men flashing 
across her mind, sinister and appropriate—“ is it that I make 
you feel small ?” 

“Small! Yes,” assents he, with pungent emphasis; “I should 
think you did! invisibly, imperceptibly small. But that is not 
the worst. I was prepared for that. I had heard it was 
your way!” 

She laughs grimly. “ What a pleasant way!” 

“There are days on which—I do not know how you do it—you 
make me feel as aloof from you as if——” 

“ As if what?” 

“ As if I were I down here, and you were——” 

“And I were what?” with an accent of sincere and puzzled 
curiosity. 

“And you were—and you were—one of the heavenly host up 
there!” ends the young man, baldly and stammering. But love 
is no brightener of the wits. 

“One of the heavenly host?” repeats she, justly infuriate at 
this stale comparison. ‘“ An angel, in short! Must I always be 
an angel, or a goddess? If any one knew how sick I am of being 
a goddess! I declare I should be thankful to be called a Fury, 
or even a Ghoul, for a change!” 

So saying, she turns her shoulder peevishly to him; and 
leaving the garden, begins to walk quickly along the road by 
the water, as if to make up for her late loitering. He keeps 
pace with her, dumb in snubbed contrition, stupefied by love, 
and, unhappily for himself, fully conscious of it; burningly 
aware of the hopeless flatness of his last simile, and rendered 
by his situation quite incapable of redeeming it by any brighter 
sally. 

Presently they leave the water and all its rioting wavelets, 
and pace through the fir-wood towards the Little Schloss—the 
big one’s quaint baby-brother. 

Beneath the fir-trees the blue hepaticas flower plentiful and 
late, and the young stitchworts open their fresh eyes to the 
spring. Regardless of ten-groschen penalties, Belinda leaves the 
road, and stoops to pick the little blossoms. 

Docilely following her motions, he stoops and picks too. He 
picks to more purpose than she, indeed; for when, by-and-by, 
they straighten themselves again and compare results, his is by 
far the larger nosegay. 

“ Will you take them?” he says, timidly proffering them, for 
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her tart speech has robbed him of his last barleycorn of courage ; 
“or shall I—shall I—carry them for you?” 

What would not he carry for her? A newspaper parcel down 
St. James’s Street; a bulging carpet-bag through Rotten Row! 

“Thank you, I will carry them myself,” she answers, stretching 
out her pretty, bare hand for them. “They shall make up to 
me,” smiling, “for the gardenias of which I was deprived by— 
an accident. Do you know that I was not allowed even to smell 
them? Did not I bear my loss likea Trojan?” Then, hesitating 
a little, she steps a pace or so nearer to him, and, balf shyly 
holding out her own little bunch, “ Exchange is no robbery,” she 
says with a soft look. “ Will you,” gently mocking his frightened 
tone, “ will you take them? or shall I—shall I—carry them for 
you?” 

He makes her no answer; he is quite unable. The tears have 
sprung to his eyes. He is very young, has never loved before; 
and it seems to him that at that fair hand holding out its little 
blue bunch, Heaven opens to him. 

There are days on which Heaven opens to us all, but to most 
of us next day it shuts again. 

Above them the pines lay their dark heads stilly together 
against the fair sky, that looks austere, yet not unkind. Here 
the loud wind is kept at bay, and whispers scarcely more noisily 
than they themselves are doing in their safe retreat. 

With what halting words of lame ecstasy he would have 
thanked her will never now be known. Dumbly he has received 
her gift, refraining, by what iron constraint put upon himself, 
from any least detention of those cool, pale fingers that just 
unintentionally touch his, and then innocently withdraw. The 
labouring syllables that are struggling to his lips are for ever 
driven thence by the sound of a high-pitched young voice calling 
clearly through the still wood : 

“Where are you? What has become of you? We have been 
searching high and low for you! Have you been searching high 
and low for ws? Ah! evidently you have!” laughing ironically. 
“Well, now you have had the good fortnne to find us!” 

Ere the end of this sentence, Sarah has frisked up to them, 
and, for the time, Heaven’s door shuts in their faces, and Earth’s 
dull portals reopen for them. 

“ Are you aware that there is a fine of ten groschen for leaving 
the road?” calls out the Professor from the distance, but nobody 
heeds him. 

“Are you picking flowers?” asks Sarah demurely. “ How 
nice! Pick me some.” Then turning to Rivers, she adds mali- 
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ciously: “I am not greedy; I shall be quite content with that 
miserable little bunch that you are clutching so tightly. Give 
it me!” 

But at that he finds his tongue again. 

“Not if you were to go down on your knees for it!” he cries 
tragically, lifting his right hand and holding his poor little prize 
high above her restless, small head. 

“Not if I were to go down on my knees?” repeats she, in 
accents of the deepest incredulity. “Come, that is trop fort! 
It is worth putting tojthe test!” 

As she speaks, she sinks at once upon her knees on the crushed 
herbage, and joining her hands as in prayer, looks up at him, and 
says, in a small, childish voice, whose alluring properties she has 
tested on many a hard-fought field, “ Please!” 

She might as well have knelt to and allured one of the solemn, 
straight pines. He ‘does not even avert his eyes from her, as 
though, if he saw her, he must yield. He looks her full in the 
face, and says doggedly : 

“ Not if you knelt there till the Day of Judgment!” 

“What are you about, Sarah?” comes the Professor’s voice 
again, from the road, where the ten-groschen penalty still keeps 
him. “Are not you aware that although the grass may appear 
dry on the surface, the ground still contains a great deal of latent 
moisture ?” 

But a second time he speaks to the wind. 

“Not if I knelt here till the Day of Judgment ?” repeats Sarah, 
still hardly believing her own ears; then wisely taking the only 
course left open to her, with as good a grace as may be: “If that 
is the case, of course I will get up again at once!” 

So saying she rises, apparently not at all put out of coun- 
tenance, and flicks the bits of grass from the knees that had bent 
in vain. 

“Do not you wish to see the King’s boars fed? I understood 
you to say that you wished to see the King’s boars fed!” shouts 
the Professor, striking in snappishly the third time, the contumely 
with which his remarks have been treated beginning to tell very 
perceptibly upon his tone. 

“The King’s boars?” repeats Sarah, sotto voce, descending to a 
degrading pun, and accompanying it with a wink that is worthy 
of it. “Do you think the King has room for one more in his 
menagerie? if so, I might be permitted to offer him mine! 
Yes,” raising her voice, and beginning to trip back towards her 
betrothed, “ of course we are coming!” 

She has not gone two steps, however, before she bethinks 
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herself; and, turning back, tucks her arm determinately under 
her sister's. 

“ Belinda,” she says resolutely, “ you have not seen the Little 
Schloss! you have not seen the lighthouse! you have not seen the 
pheasantries ! you shall see the boars!” 

So saying she sweeps her off hurriedly ahead ; and Rivers, cursing 
fearfully, is compelled to follow with the Professor, with whom he 
has about as much in common as a non-reading, hard-rowing, 
footballing, cricketing undergraduate mostly has with an excep- 
tionally stiff-backed and donnish Don. 

Nor is the Professor, whose contempt for undergraduates in 
general is not to be equalled save by his aversion, very much 
better pleased with the arrangement. 

However, it does not last long. A few minutes of brisk walk- 
ing brings them to the clear space in mid-wood—the sandy spot 
railed round with palings where his Majesty of Saxony’s pigs 
have their daily rations dealt out to them. 

There the girls sit down on the wooden bench provided for the 
accommodation of admiring spectators. Many dark forms have 
already arrived, and are rooting and grubbing hither and thither. 
They have immensely long noses, long dark hair, large dark ears; 
hind-quarters that run away like hyenas, and a general air of 
absurdity and unpiglike pigness. Amongst them are several 
fierce-looking old gentlemen with their ugly lips lifted over 
formidable tusks, shaggy as bears, and with their long grey hair 
wet and shiny, as if they had been rolling in some muddy place. 
Every moment there is an arrival; a fresh pig, two fresh pigs, 
emerging from the wood and trotting hastily, with ears anxiously 
erect, to the rendezvous, afraid of having arrived too late. 

About the whole family, when united, there is a general unami- 
ability, a spiteful biting and nipping at each other; a squeaking 
and angry grunting ; a wrathful pursuit and hasty flight. The 
little piglets, tawny-coloured and striped like tiny tigers, toddle 
sweetly about in their artless babyhood. 

Irresistibly attracted by the childlike graces of one of these 
latter, yet smaller, more striped, weirder than its brethren, Sarah 
has run after it, and is now scampering in pursuit round the arena. 

The Professor, relieved at having found a sandy spot, is stand- 
ing, stork-like, at a little distance off, poised on one leg, and 
cautiously seeking for traces of moisture on the sole of the other 
boot. 

Once more Rivers and Belinda are alone. 

“T will be the death of her!” says the boy, with an angry 
smile, shaking his fist in the direction of the sportive Sarah. 
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But apparently the latter’s ears are nearly as long as those of 
the objects of her chase. 

“Whom will you be the death of?” she cries, desisting sud- 
denly. “The mischief is in the pig! I cannot catch it; and I 
am sure I do not know what I should have done with it if I had! 
Well,” having by this time come up to them again, “of whom will 
you be the death?” 

“Of you,” replies the young fellow stoutly, though in his heart 
he is a little scared at the unexpected distance to which his threat 
has carried. “ Yes, of you,” looking full at her with his straight- 
forward, handsome, angry eyes; “at least, if Iam not the death 
of you, as I should like to be, I will be even with you some fine 
day—see if I am not!” 

She looks back at him, coolly pondering, but does not answer. 
A flash of almost compassionate astonishment is darting across her 
mind that any man in the possession of sight, health, and vigour 
—any man, more especially at the most inflammable of all ages— 
can look at her with the unsimulated indifference, slightly coloured 
with dislike, that this Rivers is doing! At once he rises in her 
esteem. Turning away, she walks thoughtfully back to the pigs. 

* - * * * * 


By-and by, as through the long, light evening the girls bowl 
smoothly homewards, before the shy white stars look out, Sarah 
suddenly breaks the silence that, for several quiet miles, has lain 
upon both. 

“ Belinda !” she says abruptly, “ by all laws, human and divine, 
that bouquet was yours! The gardenias are now the colour of 
old leather, and smell rather nastily than otherwise ; but, such. 
as they are, they are yours!” 


And even on these terms, poor Belinda is glad and thankful to 
have her nosegay again ! 


Cuapter Y. 


“He knew whose gentle hand was at the latch 
Before the door had given her to his eyes; 
And from her chamber window he would catch 
Her beauty farther than the falcon spies. 

And constant as her vespers would he watch, 
Because her face was turned to the same skies; 
And with sick longing all the night outwear 
To hear her morning step upon the stair.” 


Upon the fair town of Dresden a new morning has opened— 


opened in sunshine, joy, and lusty growth. For one blossom- 
bunch that swung fragilely on the pear-tree yesterday, there are 
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twenty to-day. The slow small leaves are beginning to break 
less timorously from their outgrown sheaths. 

I do not suppose that Belinda can have grown in the night; 
but about her, too, this morning there is a look of expansion and 
spring: as if she too were uncurling her leaves and disclosing 
her shy buds to her sun. 

The two girls are sitting together in the pretty, be-hyacinthed, 
be-china’d, Anglicised salon that looks to the street. The 
morning sun does not shine on that side of the house, and it 
makes the room dark; but so it is, that all the blinds are drawn 
to the bottom; nor does either, as would seem natural, make any 
attempt to pull them up again. 

“So you never did it after all, yesterday?” Belinda is saying 
in a tone of disapproving surprise. 

Sarah shakes her head. 

“No; Love’s chain still binds us!” she answers, making a face. 

“You will do it to-day ?” 

“No!” 

“To-morrow ?” 

“T think not.” 

“The day after ?” 

“ It is improbable,” 

“Tf you are waiting,” says Belinda, stopping in mid-row of the 
stocking she is knitting to look severely at her sister, and speaking 
with an extremely clear and decided accent, “for me to do it for 
you, you will wait, as I told you yesterday, a very long time.” 

“T am aware of it,” replies Sarah calmly. “Since I realised 
that you are engaged in a little pursuit of your own, I have 
abandoned the idea!” 

“Pursuit!” cries Belinda, with a shocked start, and crimsoning, 
“You are the first person who ever dared to say that I pursued 
any one!” ; 

“You would have been much pleasanter if you had,” rejoins 
Sarah coolly. ‘“ Well, do not let us quarrel over a word! I did 
not say what part you took in the pursuit—whether you were 
the hunter, or the hare!” 

But Belinda has stooped her angry, blonde head over her 
stocking, and is speechlessly knitting her resentment into it. 

“ After all,” says Sarah, discourteously jerking the slumbering 
pug off the sofa, and throwing herself down on it, “it is very 
unselfish of me; nobody gives me the credit for any virtues, but 
in point of fact it is almost entirely in your interest that I am 
acting!” She pauses for a moment, expecting to be asked for an 
explanation, but Belinda deigns no syllable. “Supposing that 
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I did give my Solomon the sack—by-the-by, what a neat allite- 
ration! Swinburne might have made it,” continues Sarah, yawn- 
ing—“ what would become of me during all those rural excursions 
that I see stretching ahead of us in long perspective? We could 
not let you and young Rivers set off upon them téte-d-téte! we 
really could not! It would pass even Granny’s and my latitude! 
I search the horizon in vain for a sail!—I mean for any one else 
to pair off with! My life would be spent in trying to look the 
other way, and in intercepting fond glances that were not meant 
for me!” 

“ And so,” says Belinda, lifting a head whose cheeks still blaze, 
and speaking in a withering voice, “and so he is to wriggle on 
the hook a little longer? How much longer, pray? ” 

“How much longer?” repeats Sarah, with a malicious look ; 
“why, you can answer that better than I! As long as young 
Rivers wriggles on yours!” 

Belinda winces. 

Who—high-strung and palpitating in young Love’s first ecstasy 
—would not wince at such a phrase ? 

“Come, now,” says Sarah, sliding off the sofa again, assuming 
her cajoling voice, and sitting down on the parquet at her 
sister’s feet, “tell me a little about him! I have confided to you 
so many touching traits about my beloved, and if you are good I 
will tell you plenty more; but confidence should be reciprocal : 
what is he doing here? Why has he come to Dresden ?” 

“ He is learning German,” replies Belinda reluctantly. 

“Hm! I wonder how much he has learnt?” with a dry 
laugh. 


“* His only books were woman’s looks, 
And folly what they taught him!’” 


Belinda’s sole response to this pleasantry is to push her chair 
back very decidedly, and isolate her sister on the floor. 

“What does he do when he is at home?” continues Sarah, 
taking no notice of this evidence of displeasure, and obstinately 
pursuing her catechism. 

“ He has just left Oxbridge,” rather sulkily. 

“Where no doubt, he took several Double Firsts!” with an 
ironical smile. 

“He rowed stroke in the University Eight last year,” very 
precipitately, and reddening under this fleer. 

“Is he his own father, or has he a father?” 

“ He has a father.” 

“And what is the father—what does the father do?” 
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“T believe—he is in business,” grudgingly. 

“Tn business ?” with raised eyebrows, and an accent of surprise 
and dissatisfaction. ‘ Well,” more cheerfully, “there is business 
and business! Have you any idea what sort of business it is ?” 

“Not the slightest,” very curtly. 

“Tt is a liberal age,” says Sarah philosophically, “but one 
must draw the line somewhere. I draw the line at artificial 
manure! Come, now, have you any reason for supposing that it 
is artificial manure ?” 

Belinda laughs a little, but most unwillingly. 

“T dare say it is. I never asked.” 

“Do you remember,” says Sarah, “the little Frenchman, 
covered with orders—Legions of Honour and Saint Esprits by the 
gross—that we met at the ball at Cannes, who told me that he 
was ‘dans le commerce, and when I inquired what branch, and 
suggested that perhaps he was ‘dans les vins?’ answered 
grandiosely, ‘ Non, mademoiselle ; je suis dans les bougies !’?” 

A pause. 

The pug has arisen from the cold parquet, and with her tail 
still half-mast high in the enervation of slumber, has stepped 
delicately on to Sarah, and cast herself with a deep, slow sigh 
upon her warm lap. 

“Your friend does not look as if he were ‘dans les bougies,’” 
says Sarah presently, with an air of thoughtful generosity ; 
“still less dans le—— I declare I do not know what is the 
French for artificial manure! How Granny has neglected our 
educations ! ” 

But Belinda is not attending. Belinda’s head is raised, and 
upon her face has come a look of blissful listening. Her fine ear 
has detected a footfall in the anteroom outside—a footfall that 
not even Slutty, the pug, has yet suspected; a step that she has 
discriminated from that of the flat foot of Gustel. 

“Tt is you, is it?” says Sarah, in a not particularly exhilarated 
voice, scrambling to her feet as Rivers, ushered in by an infant 
English page who divides the cares of the ménage with Gustel, 
enters. 

She gives him two contemptuous fingers. 

Of what use to give more to a man who holds them as if they 
were a bundle of sticks. She might have given him ten, or twenty, 
or none, for all he knows. His eyes have strayed away over her, 
to him, totally irrelevant head, and have fastened on his mistress, 
asking eagerly if this can indeed be she, alive and real, whom all 
night long he has pursued through his radiant dreams. 

“Perhaps you can help us,” says Sarah, with an innocent look. 
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“We have just been wondering what the French for artificial 
manure is?” 

He does not hear. Belinda’s hand in his is making summer in 
his veins, and his happy eyes are drowned in hers as happy. But 
Belinda hears. 

“Sarah is speaking to you!” she says, low and hurriedly. 

He turns round reluctantly with a start. 

“T beg your pardon! +I—I—did not quite catch what you were 
saying.” 

“TI was only asking you if you knew the French for artificial 
manure ?” she answers demurely. 

“For artificial manure!” repeats he, astounded. “Of course I 
do not! Why should 1? Why do you want to know what is the 
French for artificial:manure? Is it a riddle ?” 

Even for his explanation he has turned again to Belinda, as 
inevitably as the sunflower to the sun. 

“We were only talking of—of—agriculture ; were not we, 
Belinda?” replies the other, smiling malevolently at her sister’s 
obvious, and to Rivers’ incomprehensible, discomfiture. 

That his Egeria could look foolish, as she is indisputably doing, 
would never, indeed, occur to him; but nothing short of total 
blindness could prevent his seeing the sudden cascade of scarlet 
which has poured over her. For one instant, indeed, the blest 
idea has darted across his mind that this lovely flag may be hung 
out for him; but his humility—for real love is ever most humble 
—at once dismisses the scarcely formed thought as too good to be 
true. 

Perhaps it is his scrutiny, silent and intense, that embarrasses 
her. Of course he ought to say something. On a morning visit 
one must say something. 

“ Why are you sitting in the dark?” he asks, glancing at the 
carefully drawn-down blinds. “The sun is not on this side of 
the house, and there is no glare anywhere to-day!” 

“It is very gloomy, is not itt” replies Belinda, who is slowly 
recovering her countenance; “and we are so fond of light and 
air, too. But it cannot be helped; we are obliged to have them 
down because of Miss Watson.” 

“Because of Miss Watson? I do not understand.” 

“ She lives on the other side of the street, a little farther down, 
and she has lately set up a spy-glass or telescope of some kind in 
her window, with which she rakes us fore and aft. She told us 
triumphantly on Tuesday that she could see everything we did! 
I believe that she can tell by the movement of our lips what we 
are saying!” 
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“If I thought so,” said Sarah viciously, “what things I would 
say about her!” 

“Tt will end in our being forced to leave the apartment,” says 
Belinda with a shrug. “A friend of ours was. She has now 
taken one that looks upon a blank wall as being her only real 
security.” 

“Miss Watson combines all the worst qualities of the gnat and 
the rhinoceros,” says Sarah gravely; “but I think her most 
offensive trait—though, indeed, among so many it is invidious to 
give the preference to any one—is her continual persecution of us 
to go on expeditions with her.” 

“Then I am afraid that you willlook upon me as a second Miss 
Watson,” says Rivers bluntly, and colouring, as he delivers him- 
self with untold difficulty of his simple errand ; “for that is 
exactly what I came here this morning to do!” 

“Another expedition?” cries Sarah, in a tone of anything but 
gratification. “ Why, it seems as if we had not been back five 
minutes from the last!” 

“Tt would evidently be an empty civility to ask whether you 
enjoyed it!” says Rivers, with a rather mortified laugh. And 
you ?”’—the sunflower turning again greedily to its sun. 

“T was not bored,” answers Belinda in a constrained voice. “I 
enjoy expeditions! I like Moritzburg.” 

This is all that she has to say about the hours that had made 
him sick with desire in anticipation, stammering with bliss in 
fruition, drunk with joy in retrospect ! 

He looks at her with an intense wistfulness that is almost 
incredulity ; but she gives him back no glance. How can she, 
knowing, as she does by long experience, that Sarah has eyes in 
the back of her head? Sarah who is ostensibly, and as he in the 
innocence of his heart believes really, entirely absorbed in making 
Slutty miserable by affecting to suppose that she looks faint, and 
hoié&hg smelling-salts to her outraged nose. 

“T thought,” he says in a chapfallen voice, “ that it would not be 
a bad day for Wesenstein ; or, if you liked that better, Tharandt.” 

“You really must be related to Miss Watson!” cries Sarah, 
bursting out laughing. “ Wesenstein! Tharandt! Those are her 
two chevaux de bataille. If we do not go to Wesenstein we must 
go to Tharandt ; and if we do not go to Tharandt we must go to 
Wesenstein ! Good heavens!” suddenly stopping in mid-laugh: 
“ Unberufen! I hear her on the stairs! Hers is the only voice 
that one can hear through the double doors.” 

“She has come to make us go to Wesenstein with her!” says 
Belinda in a low key of consternation. 
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“Tt is the finger of Providence!” cries Sarah, resuming her 
merriment, “Mr. Rivers, you want to go to Wesenstein. She 
wants to go to Wesenstein! Why should not you go together ? 
I will arrange it for you!” 

“Tf you do,” says the young man, stepping threateningly 
towards her and speaking in a tone of the most genuine alarm 
and exasperation, ‘“ I’1]——” 

“You will be the death of me!” interrupts Sarah pertly, 
finishing his sentence for him. “I know. So you said yesterday. 
I wish you would invent a new threat.” 

For a moment they all listen silently. 

“T believe it was a false alarm,” says Belinda, drawing a long 
breath. 

“No, it was not!” rejoins Sarah, shaking her head. “ There is 
no mistaking that bison’s voice. She is only stopping on the 
stairs to ask Tommy what wages he has, and whether Granny 
gives him enough to eat!” 
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Song: * Elle est si jolie.” 





A pretty French maiden I know very well, 

If you say a sharp thing or a good story tell, 

Where an “ Anglaise” would laugh with a gentle ha! ha! 
Cries, “Oh! que c'est joli, la la! la la!” 


If she goes to the play and a tragedy sees, 

And the heroine throws herself down on her knees, 
While I at the scene give a piteous ah! ah! 

She says, “C'est tres joli, la la! la la!” 


When walking abroad the fourteenth of July, 
We got fixed in a crowd, did this lady and I; 
She did not exclaim, “How I wish I'd ma-ma!” 
But, “Oh! que c’est joli, la la! la la!” 


If I’ve had a quarrel with some French “ mossoo,” 
And there’s been, but is over, a fearful ado, 

She says, when she hears an expressive bah! bah! 
“Mais c’était trés joli, la la! la la!” 


I formally asked her if she’d be my wife, 

And crown me with bliss for the rest of my life, 
Said she, “I suppose you must first ask pa-pa, 
C’est vraiment trés joli, la la! la la!” 


We soon shall be wedded, I’m happy to say, 

The ring has been bought, and appointed the day, 
I laugh with a merry ha ha! ha ha! 

Car elle est si jolie, la la! la la! 
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Che Captain of the ‘ Pole-star.’ 





{Being an extract from the journal of Jonn McAutster Ray, student 
of medicine, kept by him during the six months’ voyage in the Arctic Seas, 
of the steam-whaler ‘ Pole-star,’ of Dundee, Captain Nicholas Craigie.] 

September 11th. Lat. 81° 40’ N.; Long. 2? E.—Still lying-to 
amid enormous ice fields. The one which stretches away to the north 
of us, and to which our ice-anchor is attached, cannot be smaller than 
an English county. To the right and left unbroken sheets extend to 
the horizon. This morning the mate reported that there were signs 
of pack ice to the southward. Should this form of sufficient thick- 
ness to bar our return, we shall be in a position of danger, as the food, 
I hear, is already running somewhat short. It is late in the season 
and the nights are beginning to reappear. This morning I saw a 
star twinkling just over the fore-yard—the first since the beginning 
of May. There is considerable discontent among the crew, many of 
whom are anxious to get back home to be in time for the herring 
season, when labour always commands a high price upon the Scotch 
coast. As yet their displeasure is only signified by sullen countenances 
and black looks, but I heard from the second mate this afternoon that 
they contemplated sending a deputation to the Captain to explain 
their grievance. I much doubt how he will receive it, as he is a man 
of fierce temper, and very sensitive about anything approaching to an 
infringement of his rights. I shall venture after dinner to say a few 
words to him upon the subject. I have always found that he will 
tolerate from me what he would resent from any other member of the 
crew. Amsterdam Island, at the north-west corner of Spitzbergen, is 
visible upon our starboard quarter—a rugged line of volcanic rocks, 
intersected by white seams, which represent glaciers. It is curious to 
think that at the present moment there is probably no human being 
nearer to us than the Danish settlements in the south of Greenland— 
a good nine hundred miles as the crow flies. A captain takes a great 
responsibility upon himself when he risks his vessel under such 
circumstances. No whaler has ever remained in these latitudes till 
80 advanced a period of the year. 

9 p.m.—I have spoken to Captain Craigie, and though the result 
has been hardly satisfactory, I am bound to say that he listened to 
what I had to say very quietly and even deferentially. When I had 


finished he put on that air of iron determination which I have 
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frequently observed upon his face, and paced rapidly backwards 
and forwards across the narrow cabin for some minutes. At first I 
feared that I had seriously offended him, but he dispelled the idea by 
sitting down again, and putting his hand upon my arm with a gesture 
which almost amounted to a caress. There wasa depth of tenderness 
too in his wild dark eyes which surprised me considerably. ‘ Look 
here, Doctor,” he said, “ I’m sorry I ever took you—I am indeed—and 
I would give fifty pounds this minute to see you standing safe upon 
the Dundee quay. It’s hit or miss with me this time. There are fish 
to the north of us. How dare you shake your head, sir, when I tell 
you I saw them blowing from the masthead!”—this in a sudden 
burst of fury, though I was not conscious of having shown any signs 
of doubt. “Two and twenty fish in as many minutes as I am a living 
man, and not one under ten foot.* Now, Doctor, do you think I can 
leave the country when there is only one infernal strip of ice between. 
me and my fortune. If it came on to blow from the north to-morrow 
we could fill the ship and be away before the frost could catch us. 
If it came on to blow from the south—well, I suppose, the men are 
paid for risking their lives, and as for myself it matters but little to 
me, for I have more to bind me to the other world than to this one. 
I confess that I am sorry for you, though. I wish I had old Angus 
Tait who was with me last voyage, for he was a man that would never 
be missed, and you—you said once that you were engaged, did you 
not?” 

“Yes,” I answered, snapping the spring of the locket which hung 
from my watch-chain, and holding up the little vignette of Flora. 

“Blast you! ” he yelled, springing out of his seat, with his very 
beard bristling with passion. “‘ What is your happiness to me? What 
have I to do with her that you must dangle her photograph before 
my eyes?” I almost thought that he was about to strike me in the 
frenzy of his rage, but with another imprecation he dashed open the 
door of the cabin and rushed out upon deck, leaving me considerably 
astonished at his extraordinary violence. It is the first time that he 
has ever shown me anything but courtesy and kindness. I can hear 
him pacing excitedly up and down overhead as I write these lines. 

I should like to give a sketch of the character of this man, but it 
seems presumptuous to attempt such a thing upon paper, when the 
idea in my own mind is at best a vague and uncertain one. Several 
times I have thought that I grasped the clue which might explain it, 
but only to be disappointed by his presenting himself in some new 
light which would upset all my conclusions. It may be that no 


* A whale is measured among whalers not by the length of its body, but 
by the length of its whalebone. 
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human eye but my own shall ever rest upon these lines, yet as a 
psychological study I shall attempt to leave some record of Captain 
Nicholas Craigie. 

A man’s outer case generally gives some indication of the soul 
within. The Captain is tall and well-formed, with dark, handsome 
face, and a curious way of twitching his limbs, which may arise from 
nervousness, or be simply an outcome of his excessive energy. His 
jaw and whole cast of countenance is manly and resolute, but the eyes 
are the distinctive feature of his face. They are of the very darkest 
hazel, bright and eager, with a singular mixture of recklessness in 
their expression, and of something else which I have sometimes 
thought was more allied with horror than any other emotion. 
Generally the former predominated, but on occasions, and more 
particularly when he was thoughtfully inclined, the look of fear 
would spread and deepen until it imparted a new character to his 
whole countenance. It is at these times that he is most subject to 
tempestuous fits of anger, and he seems to be aware of it, for I have 
known him lock himself up so that no one might approach him until 
his dark hour was passed. He sleeps badly, and I have heard him 
shouting during the night, but his room is some little distance from 
mine, and I could never distinguish the words which he said. 

This is one phase of his character, and the most disagreeable one. 
It is only through my close association with him, thrown together as 
we are day after day, that I have observed it. Otherwise he is an 
agreeable companion, well-read and entertaining, and as gallant a 
seaman as ever trod a deck. I shall not easily forget the way in 
which he handled the ship when we were caught by a gale among the 
loose ice at the beginning of April. 1 have never seen him so 
cheerful, and even hilarious, as he was that right as he paced 
backwards and forwards upon the bridge amid the flashing of the 
lightning and the howling of the wind. He has told me several 
times that the thought of death was a pleasant one to him, which is 
a sad thing for a young man to say; he cannot be much more than 
thirty, though his hair and moustache are already slightly grizzled. 
Some great sorrow must have overtaken him and blighted his whole 
life. Perhaps I should be the same if I lost my Flora—God knows ! 
I think if it were not for her that I should care very little whether 
the wind blew from the north or the south to-morrow. There, I 
hear him come down the companion and he has locked himself up in 
his room, which shows that he is still in an amiable mood. And so 
to bed, as old Pepys would say, for the candle is burning down (we 
have to use them now since the nights are closing in), and the steward 
has turned in, so there are no hopes of another one. 

September 12th.—Calm clear day, and still lying in the same 
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position. What wind there is comes from the south-east, but it is 
very slight. Captain is in a better humour, and apologised to me at 
breakfast for his rudeness. He still looks somewhat distrait, how- 
ever, and retains that wild look in his eyes which in a Highlander 
would mean that he was “fey”—at least so our chief engineer 
remarked to me, and he has some reputation among the Celtic portion 
of our crew as a seer and expounder of omens. 

It is strange that superstition should have obtained such mastery 
over this hard-headed and practical race. I could not have believed 
to what an extent it is carried had I not observed it for myself. We 
have had a perfect epidemic of it this voyage, until I have felt 
inclined to serve out rations of sedatives and nerve tonics with the 
Saturday allowance of grog. The first symptom of it was that 
shortly after leaving Shetland the men at the wheel used to complain 
that they heard plaintive cries and screams in the wake of the ship, 
as if something were following it and were unable to overtake it. 
This fiction has been kept up during the whole voyage, and on dark 
nights at the beginning of the seal-fishing it was only with great 
difficulty that men could be induced to do their spell. -No doubt 
what they heard was either the creaking of the rudder-chains, or the 
ery of some passing sea-bird. I have been fetched out of bed several 
times to listen to it, but I need hardly say that I was never able to 
distinguish anything unnatural. The men, however, are so absurdly 
positive upon the subject that it is hopeless to argue with them. I 
mentioned the matter to the Captain once, but to my surprise he 
took it very gravely, and indeed appeared to be considerably disturbed 
by what I told him. I should have thought that he at least would 
have been above such vulgar delusions. 

All this disquisition upon superstition leads me up to the fact that 
Mr. Manson, our second mate, saw a ghost last night—or, at least, 
says that he did, which of course is the same thing. It is quite 
refreshing to have some new topic of conversation after the eternal 
routine of bears and whales which has served us for so many months. 
Manson swears the ship is haunted, and that he would not stay in 
her a day if he had any other place to go to. Indeed the fellow is 
honestly frightened, and I had to give him some chloral and bromide 
of potassium this morning to steady him down. He seemed quite 
indignant when I suggested that he had been having an extra glass 
the night before, and I was obliged to pacify him by keeping as grave 
a countenance as possible during his story, which he certainly 
narrated in a very straightforward and matter-of-fact way. 

“T was on the bridge,” he said, “about four bells in the middle 
watch, just when the night was at its darkest. There was a 
bit of a moon, but the clouds were blowing across it so that you 
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couldn’t see far from the ship. John McLeod, the harpooner, came 
aft from the foc’sle-head and reported a strange noise on the star- 
board bow. I went forrard and we both heard it, sometimes like a 
bairn crying and sometimes like a wench in pain. I’ve been seven- 
teen years to the country and I never heard seal, old or young, make 
a sound like that. As we were standing there on the foc’sle-head 
the moon came out from behind a cloud, and we both saw a sort of 
white figure moving across the ice field in the same direction that we 
had heard the cries. We lost sight of it for a while, but it came 
back on the port bow, and we could just make it out like a shadow on 
the ice. I sent a hand aft for the rifles, and McLeod and I went 
down on to the pack, thinking that maybe it might be a bear. When 
we got on the ice I lost sight of McLeod, but I pushed on in the 
direction where I could still hear the cries. I followed them for a 
mile or maybe more, and then running round a hummock I came 
right on to the top of it standing and waiting for me seemingly. I 
don’t know what it was. It wasn’t a bear any way. It was tall and 
white and straight, and if it wasn’t a man nor a woman, I'll stake 
my davy it was something worse. I made for the ship as hard as I 
could run, and precious glad I was to find myself aboard. I signed 
articles to do my duty by the ship, and on the ship I'll stay, but you 
don’t catch me on the ice again after sundown.” 

That is his story given as far as I can in his own words. I fancy 
what he saw must, in spite of his denial, have been a young bear 
erect upon its hind legs, an attitude which they often assume when 
alarmed. In the uncertain light this would bear a resemblance to a 
human figure, especially to a man whose nerves were already some- 
what shaken. Whatever it may have been, the occurrence is unfor- 
tunate, for it has produced a most unpleasant effect upon the crew. 
Their looks are more sullen than before and their discontent more 
open. The double grievance of being debarred from the herring 
fishing and of being detained in what they choose to call a haunted 
vessel, may lead them to do something rash. Even the harpooners, 
who are the oldest and steadiest among them, are joining in the 
general agitation. 

Apart from this absurd outbreak of superstition, things are looking 
rather more cheerful. The pack which was forming to the south of 
us has partly cleared away, and the water is so warm as to lead me to 
believe that we are lying in one of those branches of the gulf-stream 
which run up between Greenland and Spitzbergen. There are 
numerous small Medusz and sealemons about the ship, with abundance 
of shrimps, so that there is every possibility of ‘ fish” being sighted. 
Indeed one was seen blowing about dinner-time, but in such a position 
that it was impossible for the boats to follow it. 
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September 13th.—Had an interesting conversation with the chief 
mate Mr. Milne upon the bridge. It seems that our Captain is as 
great an enigma to the seamen, and even to the owners of the vessel, 
as he has been to me. Mr. Milne tells me that when the ship is 
paid off, upon returning from a voyage, Captain Craigie disappears, 
and is not seen again until the approach of another season, when he 
walks quietly into the office of the company, and asks whether his 
services will be required. He has no friend in Dundee, nor does 
any one pretend to be acquainted with his early history. His position 
depends entirely upon his skill as a seaman, and the name for courage 
and coolness which he had earned in the capacity of mate, before 
being entrusted with a separate command. The unanimous opinion 
seems to be that he is not a Scotchman, and that his name is an 
assumed one. Mr. Milne thinks that he has devoted himself to 
whaling simply for the reason that it is the most dangerous occupa- 
tion which he could select, and that he courts death in every possible 
manner. He mentioned several instances of this, one of which is 
rather curious, if true. It seems that on one occasion he did not put 
in an appearance at the office, and a substitute had to be selected in 
his place. That was at the time of the last Russian and Turkish war. 
When he turned up again next spring he had a puckered wound in 
the side of his neck which he used to endeavour to conceal with his 
cravat. Whether the mate’s inference that he had been engaged in the 
war is true or not I cannot say. It was certainly a strange coincidence. 

The wind is veering round in an easterly direction, but is still very 
slight. I think the ice is lying closer than it did yesterday. As far 
as the eye can reach on every side there is one wide expanse of spot- 
less white, only broken by an occasional rift or the dark shadow of a 
hummock. To the south there is the narrow lane of blue water which 
is our sole means of escape, and which is closing up every day. The 
Captain is taking a heavy responsibility upon himself. I hear that 
the tank of potatoes has been finished, and even the biscuits are 
running short, but he preserves the same impassible countenance and 
spends the greater part of the day at the crow’s nest, sweeping the 
horizon with his glass. His manner is very variable, and he seems 
to avoid my society, but there has been no repetition of the violence 
which he showed the other night. 

7.30 p.a.—My deliberate opinion is that we are commanded by a 
madman. Nothing else can account for the extraordinary vagaries 
of Captain Craigie. It is fortunate that I have kept this journal of 
our voyage, as it will serve to justify us in case we have to put him 
under any sort of restraint, a step which I should only consent to as 
a last resource. Curiously enough it was he himself who suggested 
lunacy and not mere eccentricity as the secret of his strange conduct. 
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He was standing upon the bridge about an hour ago, peering as usual 
through his glass, while I was walking up and down the quarterdeck. 
The majority of the men were below at their tea, for the watches have 
not been regularly kept of late. Tired of walking, I leaned against 
the bulwarks, and admired the mellow glow cast by the sinking sun 
upon the great ice fields which surround us. I was suddenly aroused 
from the reverie into which I had fallen by a hoarse voice at my elbow, 
and starting round I found that the Captain had descended and was 
standing by my side. He was staring out over the ice with an expression 
in which horror, surprise, and something approaching to joy were 
contending for the mastery. In spite of the cold, great drops of 
perspiration were coursing down his forehead and he was evidently 
fearfully excited. His limbs twitched like those of a man upon the 
verge of an epileptic fit, and the lines about his mouth were drawn 
and hard. 

“Look!” he gasped, seizing me by the wrist, but still keeping his 
eyes upon the distant ice, and moving his head slowly in a horizontal 
direction, as if following some object which was moving across the 
field of vision. ‘Look! There, man, there! Between the hum- 
mocks! Now coming out from behind the far one! You see her, 
you must see her! There still! Flying from me, by God, flying 
from me—and gone! ” 

He uttered the last two words in a whisper of concentrated agony 
which shall never fade from my remembrance. Clinging to the 
ratlines he endeavoured to climb up upon the top of the bulwarks as 
if in the hope of obtaining a last glance at the departing object. 
His strength was not equal to the attempt, however, and he staggered 
back against the saloon skylights, where he leaned panting and 
exhausted. His face was so livid that I expected him to become 
unconscious, so lost no time in leading him down the companion, and 
stretching him upon one of the sofas in the cabin. I then poured 
him out some brandy which I held to his lips, and which had a 
wonderful effect upon him, bringing the blood back into his white 
face and steadying his poor shaking limbs. He raised himself up 
upon his elbow, and looking round to see that we were alone, he 
beckoned to me to come and sit beside him. 

“You saw it, didn’t you?” he asked, still in the same subdued 
awesome tone so foreign to the nature of the man. 

“No, I saw nothing.” 

His head sank back again upon the cushions. “No, he wouldn’t 
without the glass,” he murmured. “ He couldn’t. It was the glass 
that showed her to me, and then the eyes of love—the eyes of love. 
I say, Doc, don’t let the steward in! He'll think I’m mad. Just 
bolt the door, will you!” 
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I rose and did what he had commanded, . 

He lay quiet for a little, lost in thought apparently, and then 
raised himself up upon his elbow again, and asked for some more 
brandy. ‘ 

“You don’t think I am, do you, Doc?” he asked as I was putting 
the bottle back into the after-locker. “Tell me now, as man to man, 
do you think that I am mad?” 

“T think you have something on your mind,” I answered, “ which 
is exciting you and doing you a good deal of harm.” 

“Right there, lad!” he cried, his eyes sparkling from the effects 
of the brandy. “Plenty on my mind—plenty! But I can work 
out the latitude and the longitude, and I can handle my sextant and 
manage my logarithms. You couldn’t prove me mad in a court of 
law, could you, now?” It was curious to hear the man lying back 
and coolly arguing out the question of his own sanity. 

“Perhaps not,” I said, “ but still I think you would be wise to get 
home as soon as you can and settle down to a quiet life for a while.” 

“ Get home, eh?” he muttered with a sneer upon his face. “One 
word for me and two for yourself, lad. Settle down with Flora— 
pretty little Flora. Are bad dreams signs of madness ?” 

“ Sometimes,” I answered. 

“What else? what would be the first symptoms ? ” 


“Pains in the head, noises in the ears, flashes before the eyes, 


” 


delusions ——- 

“Ah! what about them?” he interrupted. “What would you call 
a delusion ? ” 

“Seeing a thing which is not there is a delusion.” 

“But she was there!” he groaned to himself. ‘She was there!” 
and rising, he unbolted the door and walked with slow and uncertain 
steps to his own cabin, where I have no doubt that he will remain 
until to-morrow morning. His system seems to have received a 
terrible shock, whatever it may have been that he imagined himself 
to have seen. The man becomes a greater mystery every day, though 
I fear that the solution which he has himself suggested is the correct 
one, and that his reason is affected. I do not think that a guilty 
conscience has anything to do with his behaviour. The idea is a 
popular one among the officers, and, I believe, the crew; but I have 
seen nothing to support it. He has not the air of a guilty man, but 
of one who has had terrible usage at the hands of fortune, and who 
should be regarded as a martyr rather than a criminal. 

The wind is veering round to the south to-night. God help us if 
it blocks that narrow pass which is our only road to safety! Situated 
as we are on the edge of the main Arctic pack, or the “barrier” as 
it is called by the whalers, any wind from the north has the effect of 
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shredding out the ice around us and allowing our escape, while a 
wind from the south blows up all the loose ice behind us and hems us 
in between two packs. God help us, I say again! 

September 14th.—Sunday, and a day of rest. My fears have been 
confirmed, and the thin strip of blue water has disappeared from the 
southward. Nothing but the great motionless ice fields around us, 
with their weird hummocks and fantastic pinnacles. There is a 
deathly silence over their wide expanse which is horrible. No lapping 
of the waves now, no cries of seagulls or straining of sails, but one 
deep universal silence in which the murmurs of the seamen, and the 
creak of their boots upon the white shining deck, seem discordant and 
out of place. Our only visitor was an Arctic fox, a rare animal upon 
the pack, though common enough upon the land. He did not come 
near the ship, however, but after surveying us from a distance fled 
rapidly across the ice. This was curious conduct, as they generally 
know nothing of man, and being of an inquisitive nature become so 
familiar that they are easily captured. Incredible as it may seem, 
even this little incident produced a bad effect upon the crew. “Yon 
puir beastie kens mair, aye an’ sees mair nor you nor me!” was the 
comment of one of the leading harpooners, and the others nodded 
their acquiescence. It is vain to attempt to argue against such 
puerile superstition. ‘They have made up their minds that there is a 
curse upon the ship, and nothing will ever persuade them to the 
contrary. 

The Captain remained in seclusion all day except for about half an 
hour in the afternoon, when he came out upon the quarterdeck. I 
observed that he kept his eye fixed upon the spot where the vision of 
yesterday had appeared, and was quite prepared for another outburst, 
but none such came. He did not seem to see me although I was 
standing close beside him. Divine service was read as usual by the 
chief engineer. It is a curious thing that in whaling vessels the 
Church of England Prayer-book is always employed, although there 
is never a member of that Church among either officers or crew. Our 
men are all Roman Cotholics or Presbyterians, the former predomi- 
nating. Since a ritual is used which is foreign to both, neither can 
complain that the other is preferred to them, and they listen with all 
attention and devotion, so that the system has something to recom- 
mend it. 

A glorious sunset, which made the great fields of ice look like a lake 
of blood. I have never seen a finer and at the same time more 
ghastly effect. Wind is veering round. If it will blow twenty-four 
hours from the north all will yet be well. 

September 15th.—To-day is Flora’s birthday. Dear lass! it is well 
that she cannot see her boy, as she used to call me, shut up among 
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the ice fields with a crazy captain and a few weeks’ provisions. No 
doubt she scans the shipping list in the Scotsman every morning 
to see if we are reported from Shetland. I have to set an example to 
the men and look cheery and unconcerned ; but God knows, my heart 
is very heavy at times. 

The thermometer is at nineteen Fahrenheit to-day. There is but 
little wind, and what there is comes from an unfavourable quarter. 
Captain is in an excellent humour; I think he imagines he has seen 
some other omen or vision, poor fellow, during the night, for he came 
into my room early in the morning, and stooping down over my bunk 
whispered, “ It wasn’t a delusion, Doe, it’sall right!” After breakfast 
he asked me to find out how much food was left, which the second 
mate and I proceeded to do. It is even less than we had expected. 
Forward they have half a tank full of biscuits, three barrels of salt 
meat, and a very limited supply of coffee beans and sugar. In the 
after-hold and lockers there are a good many luxuries such as tinned 
salmon, soups, haricot mutton, &c., but they will go a very short way 
among a crew of fifty men. There are two barrels of flour in the 
store-room, and an unlimited supply of tobacco. Altogether there is 
about enough to keep the men on half rations for eighteen or twenty 
days—certainly not more. When we reported the state of things to 
the Captain, he ordered all hands to be piped, and addressed them 
from the quarterdeck. I never saw him to better advantage. With 
his tall, well-knit figure and dark animated face, he seemed a man 
born to command, and he discussed the situation in a cool sailor-like 
way which showed that while appreciating the danger he had an eye 
for every loophole of escape. 

“My lads,” he said, “ no doubt you think I brought you into this 
fix, if it is a fix, and maybe some of you feel bitter against me on 
account of it. But you must remember that for many a season no 
chip that comes to the country has brought in as much oil-money as 
the old Pole-star, and every one of you has had his share of it. You 
can leave your wives behind you in comfort while other poor fellows 
come back to find their lasses on the parish. If you have to thank me 
for the one you have to thank me for the other, and we may call it 
quits. We've tried a bold venture before this and succeeded, so now 
that we've tried one and failed we’ve no cause to cry out about it. If 
the worst comes to the worst, we can make the land across the ice, and 
lay in a stock of seals which will keep us alive until the spring. It 
won’t come to that, though, for you'll see the Scotch coast again 
before three weeks are out. At present every man must go on half 
rations, share and share alike, and no fayour to any. Keep up your 
hearts and you'll pull through this as you’ve pulled through many a 
danger before.” These few simple words of his had a wonderful 
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effect upon the crew. His former unpopularity was forgotten, and 
the old harpooner whom I have already mentioned for his supersti- 
tion, led off three cheers, which were heartily joined in by all hands. 

September 16th—The wind has veered round to the north during 
the night, and the ice shows some symptoms of opening out. The 
men are in a good humour in spite of the short allowance upon which 
they have been placed. Steam is kept up in the engine-room, that 
there may be no delay should an opportunity for escape present 
itself. ‘The Captain is in exuberant spirits, though he still retains 
that wild “fey” expression which I have already remarked upon. 
This burst of cheerfulness puzzles me more than his former gloom. 
I cannot understand it. I think I mentioned in an early part of this 
journal that one of his oddities is that he never permits any person 
to enter his cabin, but insists upon making his own bed, such as it is, 
and performing every other office for himself. To my surprise he 
handed me the key to-day and requested me to go down there and 
take the time by his chronometer while he measured the altitude of 
the sun at noon. It is a bare little room containing a washing-stand 
and a few books, but little else in the way of luxury, except some 
pictures upon the walls. The majority of these are small cheap 
oleographs, but there was one water-colour sketch of the head ofa 
young lady which arrested my attention. It was evidently a portrait, 
and not one of those fancy types of female beauty which sailors parti- 
cularly affect. No artist could have evolved from his own mind such a 
curious mixture of character and weakness. The languid, dreamy 
eyes with their drooping lashes, and the broad, low brow unruffled by 
thought or care, were in strong contrast with the clean-cut, prominent 
jaw, and the resolute set of the lower lip. Underneath it in one of 
the corners was written “M. B., et.19.” That any one in the short 
space of nineteen years of existence could develop such strength of 
will as was stamped upon her face seemed to me at the time to be 
well-nigh incredible. She must have been an extraordinary woman. 
Her features have thrown such a glamour over me that though I 
had but a fleeting glance at them, I could, were I a draughtsman, 
reproduce them line for line upon this page of the journal. I wonder 
what part she has played in our Captain’s life. He has hung her 
picture at the end of his berth so that his eyes continually rest upon 
it. Were he a less reserved man I should make some remark upon 
the subject. Of the other things in his cabin there was nothing 
worthy of mention—uniform coats, a camp stool, small looking-glass, 
tobacco box and numerous pipes, including an oriental hookah— 
which by-the-bye gives some colour to Mr. Milne’s story about his 
participation in the war, though the connection may seem rather a 
distant one. 
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11.20 p.m.—Captain just gone to bed after a long and interesting 
conversation on general topics. When he chooses he can be a most 
fascinating companion, being remarkably well read, and having the 
power of expressing his opinion forcibly without appearing to be 
dogmatic. I hate to have my intellectual toes trod upon. He spoke 
about the nature of the soul and sketched out the views of Aristotle 
and Plato upon the subject in a masterly manner. He seems to have 
a leaning for metempsychosis and the doctrines of Pythagoras. In 
discussing them we touched upon modern spiritualism, and I made 
some joking allusion to the impostures of Slade, upon which, to my 
surprise, he warned me most impressively against confusing the 
innocent with the guilty, and argued that it would be as logical to 
brand Christianity as an error, because Judas who professed that 
religion was a villain. He shortly afterwards bade me good-night 
and retired to his room. 

The wind is freshening up, and blows steadily from the north. 
The nights are as dark now as they are in England. I hope to- 
morrow may set us free from our frozen fetters. 

September 17th.—The Bogie again. Thank Heaven that I have 
strong nerves! The superstition of these poor fellows, and the 
circumstantial accounts which they give, with the utmost earnestness 
and self conviction, would horrify any man not accustomed to their 
ways. ‘There are many versions of the matter, but the sum-total of 
them all is that something uncanny has been flitting round the ship 
all night, and that Sandie McDonald of Peterhead and “lang” 
Peter Williamson of Shetland saw it, as also did Mr. Milne on 
the bridge—so having three witnesses, they can make a better 
case of it than the second mate did. I spoke to Milne after 
breakfast and told him that he should be above such nonsense, and 
that as an officer he ought to set the men a better example. He 
shook his weatherbeaten head ominously, but answered with cha- 
racteristic caution,“ Mebbe aye, mebbe na, Doctor,” he said; “I 
didna ca’ it a ghaist. I canna’ say I preen my faith in sea bogles an’ 
the like, though there’s a mony as claims to ha’ seen a’ that and 
waur. I’m no easy feared, but may be your ain bluid would run a 
bit cauld, mun, if instead o’ speerin’ aboot it in daylicht ye were wi’ 
me last night, an’ seed an awfu’ like shape, white an’ gruesome, 
whiles here, whiles there, an’ it greetin’ and ca’ing in the. darkness 
like a bit lambie that hae lost its mither. Ye would na’ be sae ready 
to put it a’ doon to auld wives’ clavers then, I’m thinkin.’” I saw it 
was hopeless to reason with him, so contented myself with begging 
him as a personal favour to call me up the next time the spectre 
appeared—a request to which he acceded with many ejaculations 
expressive of his hopes that such an opportunity might never arise. 
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As I had hoped, the white desert behind us has become broken 
by many thin streaks of water which intersect it in all directions. 
Onr latitude to-day was 80° 52’ N., which shows that there isa strong 
southerly drift upon the pack. Should the wind continue favourable 
it will break up as rapidly as it formed. At present we can do 
nothing but smoke and wait and hope for the best. I am rapidly 
becoming a fatalist. When dealing with such uncertain factors as 
wind and ice a man can be nothing else. Perhaps it was the wind 
and sand of the Arabian deserts which gave the minds of the original 
followers of Mahomet their tendency to bow to kismet. 

These spectral alarms have a very bad effect upon the Captain. I 
feared that it might excite his sensitive mind, and endeavoured to 
conceal the absurd story from him, but unfortunately he overheard 
one of the men making an allusion to it, and insisted upon 
being informed about it. As I had expected, it brought out all 
his latent lunacy in an exaggerated form. I can hardly believe that 
this is the same man who discoursed philosophy last night with the 
most critical acumen, and coolest judgment. He is pacing backwards 
and forwards upon the quarterdeck like a caged tiger, stopping now 
and again to throw out his hands with a yearning gesture, and stare 
impatiently out over the ice. He keeps upa continual mutter to 
himself, and once he called out, “ But a little time, love—but 
a little time!” Poor fellow, it is sad to see a gallant seaman and 
accomplished gentleman reduced to such a pass, and to think that 
imagination and delusion can cow a mind to which real danger was 
but the salt of life. Was ever a man in such a position as I, between 
a demented captain and a ghost-seeing mate? I sometimes think I 
am the only really sane man aboard the vessel—except perhaps the 
second engineer, who is a kind of ruminant and would care nothing 
for all the fiends in the Red Sea, so long as they would leave him 
alone and not disarrange his tools. 

The ice is still opening rapidly, and there is every probability of 
our being able to make a start to-morrow morning. They will think 
I am inventing when I tell them at home all the strange things that 
have befallen me. 

12 pm—I have been a good deal startled, though I feel 
steadier now, thanks to a stiff glass of brandy. I am hardly myself 
yet however, as this handwriting will testify. The fact is that I have 
gone through a very strange experience, and am beginning to doubt 
whether I was justified in branding every one on board as madmen, 
because they professed to have seen things which did not seem 
reasonable to my understanding. Pshaw! I am a fool to let such a 
trifle unnerve me, and yet coming as it does after all these alarms, it 
has an additional significance, for I cannot doubt either Mr. Manson’s 
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story or that of the mate, now that I have experienced that which I 
used formerly to scoff at. 

After all it was nothing very alarming—a mere sound, and that 
was all. I cannot expect that any one reading this, if any one ever 
should read it, will sympathise with my feelings, or realise the effect 
- which it produced upon me at the time. Supper was over and I had 
gone on deck to have a quiet pipe before turning in. The night was 
very dark—so dark that standing under the quarter boat, I was unable 
to see the officer upon the bridge. I think I have already mentioned 
the extraordinary silence which prevails in these frozen seas. In 
other parts of the world, be they ever so barren, there is some slight 
vibration of the air—some faint hum, be it from the distant haunts of 
men, or from the leaves of the trees, or the wings of the birds, or even 
the faint rustle of the grass that covers the ground. One may not 
actively perceive the sound, and yet if it were withdrawn it would be 
missed. It is only here in these Arctic seas that stark, unfathomable 
stillness obtrudes itself upon you in all its gruesome reality. You 
find your tympanum straining to catch some little murmur and 
dwelling eagerly upon every accidental sound within the vessel. In 
this state I was leaning against the bulwarks when there arose from 
the ice almost directly underneath me, a cry, sharp and shrill, upon 
the silent air of the night, beginning, as it seemed to me, at a note 
such as prima donna never reached, and mounting from that ever 
higher and higher until it culminated in a long wail of agony, which 
might have been the last ery of a lost soul. The ghastly scream is 
still ringing in my ears. Grief, unutterable grief, seemed to be 
expressed in it and a great longing, and yet through it all there was 
an occasional wild note of exultation. It seemed to come from close 
beside me, and yet as I glared into the darkness I could make out 
nothing. I waited some little time, but without hearing any repeti- 
tion of the sound, so I came below, more shaken than I have ever 
been in my life before. As I came down the companion I met Mr. 
Milne coming up to relieve the watch. “Weel, Doctor,” he said, 
“may be that’s auld wives’ clavers tae? Did ye no hear it skirling ? 
Maybe that’s a supersteetion? what d’ye think o’t noo?” I was 
obliged to apologise to the honest fellow, and acknowledge that I was 
as puzzled by it as he was. Perhaps to-morrow things may look 
different. At present I dare hardly write all that I think. Reading 
it again in days to come, when I have shaken off all these associations, 
I should despise myself for having been so weak. 

September 18th.—Passed a restless and uneasy night still haunted 
by that strange sound. The Captain does not look as if he had had 
much repose either, for his face is haggard and his eyes bloodshot. 
T have not told him of my adventure of last night, nor shall I. He 
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is already restless and excited, standing up, sitting down, and 
apparently utterly unable to keep still. . 

A fine lead appeared in the pack this morning, as I had expected, 
and we were able to cast off our ice-anchor, and steam about twelve 
miles in a west-sou’-westerly direction. We were then brought to a 
halt by a great floe as massive as any which we have left behind us. 
It bars our progress completely, so we can do nothing but anchor 
again and wait until it breaks up, which it will probably do within 
twenty-four hours, if the wind holds. Several bladder-nosed seals 
were seen swimming in the water, and one was shot, an immense 
creature more than eleven feet long. They‘are fierce, pugnacious 
animals, and are said to be more than a match fora bear. Fortu- 
nately they are slow and clumsy in their movements, so that there is 
little danger in attacking them upon the ice. 

The Captain evidently does not think we have seen the last of our 
troubles, though why he should take a gloomy view of the situation 
is more than I can fathom, since every one else on board considers 
that we have had a miraculous escape, and are sure now to reach the 
open sea. 

“T suppose you think it’s all right now, Doctor?” he said as we sat 
together after dinner. 

“T hope so,” I answered. 

“We mustn’t be too sure—and yet no doubt you are right. We'll 
all be in the arms of our own true loves before long, lad, won’t we? 
But we mustn’t be too sure—we mustn’t be too sure.” 

He sat silent a little, swinging his leg thoughtfully backwards and 
forwards. ‘“ Look here,” he continued. “It’s a dangerous place this, 
even at its best—a treacherous, dangerous place. I have known men 
cut off very suddenly in a land like this. A slip would do it some- 
times—a single slip, and down you go through a crack and only a 
bubble on the green water to show where it was that you sank. It’s 
a queer thing,” he continued with a nervous laugh, “ but all the years 
I’ve been in this country I never once thought of making a will—not 
that I have anything to leave in particular, but still when a man is 
exposed to danger he should have everything arranged and ready— 
don’t you think so?” 

“ Certainly,” I answered, wondering what on earth he was driving at. 

“He feels better for knowing it’s all settled,” he went on. “Now 
if anything should ever befall me, I hope that you will look after 
things for me. There is very little in the cabin, but such as it is I 
should like it to be sold, and the money divided in the same propor- 
tion as the oil-money among the crew. The chronometer I wish you 
to keep yourself as some slight remembrance of our voyage. Of course 
all this is a mere precaution, but I thought I would take the oppor- 
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tunity of speaking to you about it. I suppose I might rely upon you 
if there were any necessity ? ” 

“ Most assuredly,” I answered ; “ and since you are taking this step, 
I may as well——” 

“You! you!” heinterrupted. You're allright. What the devil is 
the matter with you? There, I didn’t mean to be peppery, but I 
don’t like to hear a young fellow, that has hardly began life, specu- 
lating about death. Go up on dock and get some fresh air into your 
lungs instead of talking nonsense in the cabin, and encouraging me 
to do the same.” 

The more I think of this conversation of ours the less do I like it. 
Why should the man be settling his affairs at the very time when we 
seem to be emerging from all danger? There must be some method 
in his madness. Can it be that he contemplates suicide? I re- 
member that upon one occasion he spoke in a deeply reverent manner 
of the heinousness of the crime of self-destruction. I shall keep my 
eye upon him however, and though I cannot obtrude upon the privacy 
of his cabin, I shall at least make a point of remaining on deck as long 
as he stays up. 

Mr. Milne pooh-poohs my fears, and says it is only the “skipper’s 
little way.” He himself takes a very rosy view of the situation. 
According to him we shall be out of the ice by the day after to- 
morrow, pass Jan Meyen two days after that, and sight Shetland in 
little more than a week. I hope he may not be too sanguine. His 
opinion may be fairly balanced against the gloomy precautions of the 
Captain, for he is an old and experienced seaman, and weighs his 
words well before uttering them. 

* * * * * * 

The long-impending catastrophe has come at last. I hardly know 
what to write about it. The Captain is gone. He may come back 
to us again alive, but I fear me—I fear me. It is now seven o'clock 
of the morning of the 19th of September. I have spent the whole 
night traversing the great ice-floe in front of us with a party of 
seamen in the hope of coming upon some trace of him, but in vain. 
I shall try to give some account of the circumstances which attended 
upon his disappearance. Should any one ever chance to read the 
words which I put down, I trust they will remember that I do not 
write from conjecture or from hearsay, but that I, a sane and educated 
man, am describing accurately what actually occurred before my 
very eyes. My inferences are my own, but I shall be answerable for 
the facts. 

The Captain remained in excellent spirits after the conversation 
which I have recorded. He appeared to be nervous and impatient 
however, frequently changing his position, and moving his limbs in 
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an aimless choreic way which is characteristic of him at times. Ina 
quarter of an hour he went upon deck seven times, only to descend 
after a few hurried paces. I followed him each time, for there was 
something about his face which confirmed my resolution of not letting 
him out of my sight. He seemed to observe the effect which his 
movements had produced, for he endeavoured by an over-done hilarity, 
laughing boisterously at the very smallest of jokes, to quiet my 
apprehensions. 

After supper he went on to the poop once more, and I with him. The 
night was dark and very still, save for the melancholy soughing of 
the wind among the spars. A thick cloud was coming up from the 
north-west, and the ragged tentacles which it threw out in front of it 
were drifting across the face of the moon, which only shone now and 
again through a rift in the wrack. The Captain paced rapidly back- 
wards and forwards, and then seeing me still dogging him, he came 
across and hinted that he thought I should be better below—which I 
need hardly say had the eifect of strengthening my resolution to 
remain on deck. 

I think he forgot about my presence after this, for he stood silently 
leaning over the taffrail, and peering out across the great desert of 
snow, part of which lay in shadow, while part glittered mistily in the 
moonlight. Several times I could see by his movements that he was 
referring to his watch, and once he muttered a short sentence of 
which I could only catch the one word “ready.” I confess to having 
felt an eerie feeling creeping over me as 1 watched the loom of his 
tall figure through the darkness, and noted how completely he 
fulfilled the idea of a man who is keeping a tryst. A tryst with 
whom? Some vague perception began to dawn upon me as I 
pieced one fact with another, but I was utterly unprepared for the 
sequel. 

‘By the sudden intensity of his attitude I felt that he saw some- 
thing. I crept up behind him, He was staring with an. eager 
questioning gaze at what seemed to be a wreath of mist, blown swiftly 
in a line withthe ship. It was a dim nebulous body devoid of shape, 
smetimes more, sometimes less apparent, as the light fell on it. The 
moon was dimmed in its brilliancy at the moment by a canopy of 
thinnest cloud, like the coating of an anemone. 

“Coming, lass, coming,” cried the skipper, in a voice of unfathom- 
able tenderness and compassion, like one who soothes a beloved one 
by some favour long looked for, and as pleasant to bestow as to 
receive. 

What followed, happened in an instant. I had no power to inter- 
fere. He gave one spring to the top of the bulwarks, and another 
which took him on to the ice, almost to the feet of the pale misty 
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figure. He held out his hands as if to clasp it, and so ran into the 
darkness with outstretched arms and loving words. I still stood 
rigid and motionless, straining my eyes after his retreating form, 
until his voice died away in the distance. I never thought to see 
him again, but at that moment the moon shone out brilliantly through 
a chink in the cloudy heaven, and illuminated the great field of ice. 
Then I saw his dark figure already a very long way off, running with 
prodigious speed across the frozen plain. That was the last glimpse 
which we caught of him—perhaps the last we ever shall. A party 
was organised to follow him, and I accompanied them, but the men’s 
hearts were not in the work, and nothing was found. Another will 
be formed within a few hours. I can hardly believe I have not been 
dreaming, or suffering from some hideous nightmare as I write these 
things down. 

7.30 p.u.—Just returned dead beat and utterly tired out from a 
second unsuccessful search for the Captain. The floe is of enormous 
extent, for though we have traversed at least twenty miles of its 
surface, there has been no sign of its coming to an end. The frost 
has been so severe of late that the overlying snow is frozen as hard 
as granite, otherwise we might have had the footsteps to guide us. 
The crew are anxious that we should cast off and steam round the 
floe and so to the southward, for the ice has opened up during the 
night, and the sea is visible upon the horizon. They argue thai 
Captain Craigie is certainly dead, and that we are all risking our lives 
to no purpose by remaining when we have an opportunity of escape. 
Mr. Milne and I have had the greatest difficulty in persuading them to 
wait until to-morrow night, and have been compelled to promise that 
we will not under any circumstances delay our departure longer than 
that. We propose therefore to take a few hours’ sleep and then to 
start upon a final search. 

September 20th, evening.—I crossed the ice this morning with 
a party of men exploring the southern part of the floe, while Mr. 
Milne went off in a northerly direction. We pushed on for ten or 
twelve miles without seeing a trace of any living thing except a 
single bird, which fluttered a great way over our heads, and which 
by its flight I should judge to have been a falcon. The southern 
extremity of the ice field tapered away into a long narrow spit which 
projected out into the sea. When we came to the base of this 
promontory, the men halted, but I begged them to continue to the 
extreme end of it that we might have the satisfaction of knowing 
that no possible chance had been neglected. 

We had hardly gone a hundred yards before McDonald of 
Peterhead cried out that he saw something in front of us, and began 
torun. We all got a glimpse of it and ran too. At first it was 
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only a vague darkness against the white ice, but as we raced along 
together it took the shape of a man, and eventually of the man of 
whom we were in search, He was lying face downwards upon a 
frozen bank. Many little crystals of ice and feathers of snow had 
drifted on to him as he lay, and sparkled upon his dark seaman’s 
jacket. As we came up some wandering puff of wind caught these 
tiny flakes in its vortex, and they whirled up into the air, partially 
descended again, and then, caught once more in the current, sped 
rapidly away in the direction of the sea. To my eyes it seemed but 
a snow-drift, but many of my companions averred that it started up 
in the shape of a woman, stooped over the corpse and kissed it, and 
then hurried away across the floe. I have learned never to ridicule 
any man’s opinion, however strange it may seem. Sure it is that 
Captain Nicholas Craigie had met with no painful end, for there was 
a bright smile upon his blue pinched features, and his hands were 
still outstretched as though grasping at the strange visitor which 
had summoned him away into the dim world that lies beyond the 
grave. 

We buried him the same afternoon with the ship’s ensign around 
him, and a thirty-two pound shot at his feet. I read the burial 
service, while the rough sailors wept like children, for there were 
many who owed much to his kind heart, and who showed now the 
affection which his strange ways had repelled during his lifetime. 
He went off the grating with a dull, sullen splash, and as I looked 
into the green water I saw him go down, down, down until he was but 
a little flickering patch of white hanging upon the outskirts of eternal 
darkness. Then even that faded away and he was gone. There he 
shall lie, with his secret and his sorrows and his mystery all still 
buried in his breast, until that great day when the cea shall give up 
its dead, and Nicholas Craigie come out from among the ice with the 
smile upon his face, and his stiffened arms outstretched in greeting. 
I pray that his lot may be a happier one in that life than it has been 
in this. 

I shall not continue my journal. Our road to home lies plain and 
clear before us, and the great ice field will soon be but a remembrance 
of the past. It will be some time before I get over the shock 
produced by recent events. When I began this record of our voyage 
I little thought of how 1 should be compelled to finish it. I am 
writing these final words in the lonely cabin, still starting at times 
and fancying I hear the quick nervous step of the dead man upon 
the deck above me. I entered his cabin to-night as was my duty, 
to make a list of his effects in order that they might be entered 
in the official log. All was as it had been upon my previous 
visit, save that the picture which I have described as having hung at 
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the end of his bed had been cut out of its frame, as with a knife, and 
was gone. With this last link in a strange chain of evidence I close 
my diary of the voyage of the Pole-star. 


[Nore by Dr. John McAlister Ray, senior.—“ I have read over the strange 
events connected with the death of the Captain of the Pole-star, as narrated 
in the journal of my son. That everything occurred exactly as he describes. 
it I have the fullest confidence, and, indeed, the most positive certainty, 
for I know him to be a strong-nerved and unimaginative man, with the 
strictest regard for veracity. Still, the story is, on the face of it, so vague 
and so improbable, that I was long opposed to its publication. Within 
the last few days, however, I have had independent testimony upon the 
subject which throws a new light upon it. I had run down to Edinburgh 
to attend a meeting of the British Medical Association, when I chanced to 
come across Dr. P——, an old college chum of mine, now practising at 
Saltash, in Devonshire. Upon my telling him of this experience of my 
son’s, he declared to me that he was familiar with the man, and proceeded, 
to my no small surprise, to give me a description of him, which tallied 
remarkably well with that given in the journal, except that he depicted 
him as a younger man. According to his account, he had been engaged to. 
a young lady of singular beauty residing upon the Cornish coast. During 
his absence at sea his betrothed had died under circumstances of peculiar 
horror. ] 











On Certain Lyric Ports, and their Critics. 


“Thou canst not speak of that thou dost not feel.” 
Romeo and Juliet, Act III., Scene iii. 


Tue poet and the critic have been at variance from time immemorial, 
yet I doubt if any modern poetical work has been subjected to so 
much mistaken criticism as the imaginative and impassioned style of 
poetry of which Shelley and Swinburne are perhaps the most notable 
representatives. It has at all times been a common complaint against 
such writers that they subordinate the true and natural to the unreal 
and mystical, and that their poetry is consequently of only secondary 
value. As a typical instance of this kind of criticism, I will quote 
the opinion of Sir Henry Taylor, as given in the Preface to ‘ Philip 
van Artevelde.’ 


Speaking of Shelley and his followers, whom he calls the “ Phan- 
tastic school,” he says : 


“ Much beauty, exceeding splendour of diction and imagery, cannot but 
be perceived in his poetry, as well as exquisite charms of versification ; 
and a reader of an apprehensive fancy will doubtless be entranced while 
he reads; but when he shall have closed the volume, and considered within 
himself what it has added to his stock of permanent impressions, of 
recurring thoughts, of pregnant recollections, he will probably find his 
stores in this kind no more enriched by having read Mr. Shelley’s poems, 
than by having gazed on so many gorgeously-coloured clouds in an 
evening sky.” 

Again, in another passage, he finds fault with “the new poets,” of 
whom Byron and Shelley were the chief, on the ground that they did 
not attempt to “thread the mazes of life in all its classes and under 
all its circumstances, common as well as romantic ;” and he comes to 
the conclusion that such poetry, “though it may be excellent of its 
kind, will not long be reputed to be poetry of the highest order. It 
may move the feelings and charm the fancy, but failing to satisfy the 
understanding it will not take permanent possession of the strongholds 
of fame.” 

This criticism undoubtedly expresses the views of a large class of 
critics and readers. And in acertain limited sense it is an undisputed 
fact, that Shelley, like others of the “ new poets,” did not study life 
under all its circumstances, as Shakespeare or Goethe studied it. But 
when Sir Henry Taylor, and those who think with him, proceed to 
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assert that such poetry is therefore a failure, or at any rate worthy 
only of partial and limited approval, they are arriving at a most 
unjust and unwarrantable conclusion. For lyric poetry is valuable 
not asa philosophic study of every phase and condition of life, but 
as an expression of certain spiritual emotions which are none the less 
real because they are not universal. Poetry’is a many-sided art; 
and it is absurd to lay down a strict rule, and define that as the only 
poetry, or as the only noble poetry, which takes a purely dispassionate 
and philosophical view of life. All this must ever be a matter of 
individual opinion ; and therefore those who attempt to judge lyric 
poetry by the alien standard of practical utility or philosophic pre- 
cision, must stand condemned of being naturally incapable of compre- 
hending the very essence of the lyrical spirit. Their criticism may 
be perfectly true in its merely negative assertions, while all the time 
it entirely fails to understand the object and motive power of the 
poetry it assails. 


In short, there is a natural deficiency in the minds of some critics, 
however acute they may be in other respects. In applying the 
ordinary rules of literary criticism to the etherial subtleties of lyric 
poetry, they are engaged in a hopeless task of beating the air. They 
grasp the impalpable, and complain that it is light and unsubstantial ; 
they stare at the invisible, and pronounce it mystic and obscure ; they 


listen diligently for the inaudible, and are mightily offended because 
they hear nothing. They accordingly pronounce certain styles of 
poetry to be unreal, shallow, meaningless; and never for a moment 
suspect that they themselves are in fault, owing to their own inherent 
inability to appreciate certain delicate emotions. When a disciple of 
the common-sense school finds himself, as Sir Henry Taylor says, in 
no way enriched by reading Shelley’s poems, we are inevitably 
reminded of Peter Bell and his very disparaging opinion as to the 
utility of wild-flowers : 


“A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


But, before we go farther, it may be well here to inquire what is 
this hidden charm in the spirit of lyrical poetry, so vague and unreal 
to some, yet so true and ever-present to others. We can scarcely 
hope to define it successfully, for it is well-nigh indefinable ; we can 
only appeal to the intuitive perception of those who have felt it, and 
who can bear witness what a reality it has been to them. It is the 
charm of expressing by language something far more than what is 
conveyed by the mere meaning or the mere sound; the power of 
evoking an echo from the spiritual world, such as music can often 
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give us, or the clash of distant bells. It is the miracle of kindling 
by words that divine sympathy with the inarticulate voice of the 
elements, which we feel in the presence of the wind, the sea, the 
mountains. It is that communion with the spirit of nature of which 
Shelley writes, as none other could have written : 


“Fair are others; none beholds thee; * 
But thy voice sounds low and tender 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 
From the sight, that liquid splendour ; 
And all feel, yet see thee never,— 
As I feel now, lost for ever!” 


Such sympathy is demonic, heayen-sent, unattainable by human 
diligence or philosophic speculation; those who feel it not will for 
ever fail to comprehend it, and those who have once felt it will value 
it above all mortal possessions. It is of such as these that Swinburne 
speaks : 


“For these have the toil and the guerdon + 
That the wind has eternally; these 
Have part in the boon and the burden 
Of the sleepless unsatisfied breeze, 
That finds not, but seeking rejoices 
That possession can work him no wrong: 
And the voice at the heart of their voice is 


The sense of his song. 
For the wind’s is their doom and their blessing; 
To desire, and have always above 
A possession beyond their possessing, 
A love beyond reach of their love. 
Green earth has her sons and her daughters, 
And these have their guerdons; but we 
Are the wind’s and the sun’s and the water's, 
Elect of the sea.” 


While speaking on this subject I could hardly have quoted from a 
more appropriate source than from the writings of the poet who, next 
to Shelley, has been endowed with the largest share of impassioned 
lyric inspiration ; and who has certainly been not less misconstrued 
and misunderstood than was his great predecessor. Critics are never 
weary of harping on the so-called aberrations and extravagances of Mr. 
Swinburne’s genius ; and our ordinary reading public, with its usual 
complacent self-confidence, fondly imagines his poetry to be nothing 
but a mass of crude and unintelligible jargon. Yet those who have 
an ear for the subtler under-tones of lyric melody, know well that in 
all Mr. Swinburne’s poetry, in spite of obvious mannerism and minor 
blemishes, there is an intense reality of sublime spiritual feeling, 


* «Prometheus Unbound.’ + ‘By the North Sea.’ 
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which alone is sufficient to mark him as one of our greatest poets. 
If we compare his writings with those of his chief cotemporaries, we 
shall find that although he may be inferior to them in many respects, 
and especially in those points on which our orthodox critics mostly 
insist, yet he has one poetical quality which is peculiarly and 
eminently his own. He does not possess Mr. Browning’s great 
dramatic insight and wide scope of intellectual vision, nor Mr. 
Tennyson’s serene philosophical composure and exquisite felicity of 
expression ; but in place of these he has in an eminent degree a gift 
which they do not possess—the spirit of deep and passionate 
sympathy with all that is natural, elemental, primeval, and the 
power of expressing this spirit in words which themselves seem to 
be absolutely spontaneous and unpremeditated. What Lord Macaulay 
said of Shelley is true also of Swinburne: * 

“The words bard and inspiration, which seem so cold and affected when 
applied to other modern writers, have a perfect propriety when applied to 


him. He was not an author, but a bard. His poetry seems not to have 
been an art, but an inspiration.” 


In taking another instance to illustrate the reality of this lyric 
sentiment, I purposely choose the name of one who has been singled 
out by critics for a large share of condemnation. A comparison of 
the writings of Edgar Allen Poe with other American poetry will 


show very clearly, to those who have eyes to see and ears to hear, that 
he alone of his fellow-countrymen has the quality of which I have 
been speaking. He has none of the strength of Walt Whitman, or 
the humour of Lowell, or the quiet beauty of Longfellow; but he 
has what they have not: his best poetry, although disguised in a 
thin garb of artificial metrical arrangement, is full of the truest 
lyric spirit. His poetry is very variable; and even in his best pieces 
there are very obvious blemishes ; but nevertheless I must sincerely 
pity those shrewd critics who can detect in such poems as ‘ Ulalume,’ 
‘ For Annie,’ and above all ‘ Annabel Lee,’ nothing but senseless jingle 
and alliteration. I would almost venture to propose as a sure touch- 
stone and criterion of a true taste for lyrical poetry that last most 
weird and wonderful stanza of ‘ Annabel Lee’: 
“For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And so all the night-tide, I lie down by the side 
Of my darling—my darling—my life and my bride, 
In the sepulchre there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea.” 





* Essay on the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
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It would not be difficult to multiply instances of this lyric faculty ; 
but it will be sufficient here to allude to two or three other most 
striking examples. It is to this same passionate inspiration that 
Mrs. Browning’s poetry owes its unspeakable charm ; it is this same 
spirit that at times exalts the Bronté novels (for prose has its lyrics 
as well as poetry,) to heights untouched by other English novelists. 
No deep learning, no wide experience, no patient observation, no mere 
artistic skill, could have availed to produce such poems as ‘ Lady 
Geraldine’s Courtship,’ ‘ Cowper’s Grave,’ ‘ Bianca among the Nightin- 
gales,’ and a host of others which I need not here enumerate. The 
following lines, taken from ‘Bianca among the Nightingales,’ will 
give a powerful instance of that divine aflatus with which all true 
lyric poetry is animated : 


“The cypress stood up like a church, 
That night we felt our love would hold, 
And saintly moonlight seemed to search 
And wash the whole world clean as gold; 
The olives crystallised the vales’ 
Broad slopes until the hills grew strong: 
The fireflies and the nightingales 
Throbbed each to either, flame and song. 
The nightingales, the nightingales. 
* * ” * * 
We paled with love, we shook with love, 
We kissed so close we could not vow; 
Till Giulio whispered, ‘Sweet, above 
God’s Ever guarantees this Now.’ 
And through his words the nightingales 
Drove straight and full their long clear call, 
Like arrows throrgh heroic mails, 
And love was awful in it all. 
The nightingales, the nightingales.” 


* 


Again, if the writings of Charlotte Bronté be compared with those 
of George Eliot, we shall see very clearly the marked contrast between 
the lyrical and philosophical spirit. There is probably more 
thoughtful judgment and mature wisdom in a single page of 
‘Middlemarch’ than in all the works of Charlotte Bronté; yet we 
might look in vain through all George Eliot's writings for a passage 
such as the following, taken from the last pages of ‘ Villette’: 


“The skies hang full and dark—a rack sails from the west; the clouds 
cast themselves into strange forms—arches and broad radiations; there 
rise resplendent mornings—glorious, royal, purple as monarch in his 
state; the heavens are one flame; so wild are they, they rival battle at 
its thickest—so bloody, they shame Victory in her pride. I know some 
signs of the sky; I have noted them ever since childhood. God watch that 
sail! Oh! guard it! 
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“ The wind shifts to the west. Peace, peace, ‘ Banshee ’—keening at every 
window! It will rise—it will swell—it shrieks out long: wander as I may 
through the house this night, I cannot lull the blast. The advancing hours 


make it strong; by midnight all sleepless watchers hear and fear a wild 
south-west storm.” 


To appreciate at their true value such words as these, one has 
need of much more than a sound intellect and good poetical “ taste.” 
The lyric spirit is possessed, as it were, of a new sense; and its 
independence of eye and ear may most aptly be illustrated by what 
naturalists tell us of the formation of a bat’s wing, the nerves of 
which are of such fine and exquisite sensibility, as to enable it to 
avoid all objects in its nocturnal flight, though it receives no assist- 
ance from the sight or hearing. 

But here many persons will doubtless assert that this lyrical 
faculty, even if we grant its existence, is by no means so valuable a 
gift to a writer as that of calm philosophical observation and dis- 
passionate judgment; common sense, they say, must come first, and 
inspiration afterwards. I am not now concerned to disprove this 
assertion; my present object has been merely to show that there 
exists in lyric poetry something beside and beyond the ordinary 
poetic qualities, and totally different in kind. It is therefore idle 
to attempt to bind down this spirit by any critical rules, or to assert 
that such poetry, because it does not satisfy some arbitrary standard 
of criticism, is therefore inferior or valueless. Critics always perform 
a useful task when they point out literary defects, and so purge 
away the dross, more or less of which is to be found in every poetical 
work; but they must not forget that a still higher and more 
important task is to discover the gold: the good and not the bad 
should be the main object of our search. It is certainly a serious 
error to overlook the faults of a poem which we admire; but to fail 
to discern the excellencies of a poem we dislike is a far graver and 
more irreparable blunder. For this reason the sincerest admirers 
are on the whole the truest critics; they alone can fully appreciate 
and sympathise with the spirit of the author. 

In speaking of this lyrical spirit as vague and impalpable, I have 
not meant to imply that it is necessarily purposeless and aimless. 
On the contrary, it has many times been enlisted in a noble cause ; 
seldom in any that is not noble. It is seen in its most glorious 
aspect, when it is united with lofty and unselfish philanthropy, as in 
Shelley’s ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ or with ardent love of liberty, as 
in Swinburne’s ‘ Songs before Sunrise.’ But in many cases it is like 
the wind, that bloweth where it listeth ; and a wise critic will then 
allow free scope to what he cannot control, and, if he himself cannot 
appreciate or understand, will at least recognise the fact that others 
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may be able to do so. At present it constantly happens that poems 
are ridiculed and disparaged for no better reason than that the critic 
has not the power of comprehending the subject on which he writes. 
Whenever I hear a critic harping on the “ weakness ” of Shelley’s style, 
or the “ poverty of thought” in Swinburne, or the various “ fatal 
shortcomings” of other great poets, I am irresistibly tempted to 
draw his attention to that suggestive passage in ‘ Pickwick’ in which 
Mr. Winkle criticises so severely the quality of his skates: 

“« These are very awkward skates ; ain’t they, Sam ?’ inquired Mr. Winkle, 
staggering. 

“*Tm afeerd there’s an orkard gen’l’man in ’em, sir,’ replied Sam.” 


H. §S. Satz. 
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Monica. 


By tHe AvTHor oF ‘ Puyttis,’ ‘ Mrs. GEOFFREY,’ ETC. 





To any one coming direct from all the luxury and beauty of the 
old Court above, naturally this little cottage room looks small and 
poverty-stricken, yet there is a pathetic tenderness about it, too, 
born of a woman’s hand—a touch of gentle refinement that shows 
itself in the masses of old-world flowers, carelessly and artistically 
put together, that adorn the one table and the two brackets, filling 
all the tiny apartment with their subtle perfume. 

The windows, opening to the ground, are thrown wide open. 
Outside, the garden lies panting in the sunshine. There is the sad 
lowing as of many cows in the far distance. All the land lies 
quivering in its heat. A faint useless little breeze comes lazily 
into the room, ruffling the ancient curtains that are drawn closely 
together in a vain effort to exclude the sun. 

Poor Mr. Norwood, with a praiseworthy determination to seem 
quite the contrary, is looking the very picture of misery. He has 
been dragged from his sanctum and his beloved “ Aldines, Bodonis, 
Elzevirs,” to interview, or rather be interviewed by, a fashionable 
young man fresh from town, who, though his nephew, is to him 
an utter stranger. 

Conversation for the last five minutes has been growing more 
and more languid. Now it threatens to cease altogether. The 
host is at his wits’ end, the fashionable young man is looking 
distinctly bored. It is therefore with a glance full of rapture, 
and a nobly suppressed sigh of extreme relief, that Mr. Norwood 
hears a step upon the gravel outside, that comes quickly nearer. 

It is—it must be—Monica, to the rescue ! 

Now one of the windows is darkened: a figure stepping airily 
from the bright sunshine beyond to the room within, parts the 
curtains with both hands, and gazes inquiringly around. 

As her glance falls upon the strange young man, it alters from 
expectation to extreme surprise—not confusion, or embarrassment 
of any kind, but simple, honest surprise, visitors at the cottage 
being few and far between, and as a rule exceedingly ill to look at. 

The strange young man returns her gaze with generous interest, 
and a surprise that outdoes her own. For a full half minute she 
so stands with a curtain held back in either hand, and then she 
advances slowly. 
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She is dressed in a gown of Oxford shirting—very plain, very 
. inexpensive. It has a little full baby body that somehow suits 
wonderfully the grave childish face above it with its frame of light 
brown hair so like the colour of an unripe chestnut. Her eyes are 
blue as the heavens above her; her mouth, a trifle large perhaps, 
but very serious, and very sweet. One cannot but believe laughter 
possible to her, one cannot also but believe she has found self- 
communion on many occasions a solace, and a solemn joy. 

“Come here, Monica, and let me make you known to your 
cousin, George Norwood,” says her father very proudly. The pride 
is all concentrated in his daughter. In his soul he deems a king 
would be honoured by such an introduction. 

At this, she comes closer, and places a small slim hand in her 
cousin’s. 

“T should have known, of course,” she says, as though following 
out a certain train of thought. “I heard you had come to the 
Court.” 

“You must be good friends with him, Monica,” says Mr. 
Norwood nervously. “ He is your only cousin, you know—except 
Julia.” 

“Yes ;”—she is smiling now—“ we shall be friends of course ! ” 
Then more directly to the man who is still holding her hand, as 
though he has actually forgotten it is in his possession, “As 
my father likes you, it follows that I shall like you too.” 

“Ah!” says George Norwood, with an answering smile that 
renders his face quite beautiful, “then I owe your father a debt 
of gratitude I shall not easily repay.” 

Mr. Norwood has been getting nearer and nearer to the door 
by fine degrees. Monica, without seeming to notice this, says gently : 

“Go back to your books, papa. I will take care of—of—my 
cousin.” 

At this Mr. Norwood beats a thankful retreat, leaving the two 
young people alone. 

“Why did you hesitate just now?” asks George suddenly, 
She has seated herself on a very ancient sofa, and is regarding him 
thoughtfully. 

“ When ?” 

“ Over my name.” 

“ Because I didn’t quite know what to call you. Your being 
my cousin does not prevent your being a perfect stranger—and 
a stranger, I suppose, ought to be called Mr. Norwood. 

“Tf you call me that, I shall be unhappy for ever,” says George 
Norwood. “ Besides, you can’t, you know, because I shall certainly 
never call you anything but Monica.” 
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“Oh! at that rate!” says she, smiling again. 

Presently as he stands upon the hearthrug, he lifts his eyes and 
fastens them upon a portrait that hangs above the chimneypiece. 

“What a charming face!” he says. “What a complexion— 
and eyes!” 

“ Yes, it is lovely! It is my grandmother. Don’t you think 
the mouth and nose like papa’s?” 

“The very image!” says George Norwood. He doesn’t think it a 
bit, but seeing she plainly expects him to say it, he does his duty 
likea man. “It is a perfect face! But the eyes—they are your 
own surely.” 

“ Are they ? Do you know I never look at that picture without 
feeling bitter!” She laughs as she says this in a way that pre- 
cludes the idea that acrimony of any sort could belong to her. “It 
was the only thing my grandfather left papa. He made a par- 
ticular point of it in his will, that it should be given to him. 
When he had carefully cut him off to a shilling, he bestowed 
upon him an oil-painting, wasn’t it munificent? The eldest son’s 
portion to be a mere portrait! while the second and third son’s 
children should inherit all!” Then, as remembrance comes to 
her, she reddens and grows for the first time confused. “I beg 
your pardon,” she says softly; “I had forgotten you were the 
child of the second son.” 

“Don’t mind about that,” says Norwood. “In my eyes too it 
was a most iniquitous will.” 

“Papa was very glad to get this portrait of his mother,” says 
Monica hastily. ‘He adored her. She did all she knew to make 
grandfather destroy his first will, and leave everything, as was 
only right, to my father. She gained her point too, but when she 
died, he forgot his promise and everything, and betrayed the 
dead, as you can see.” She makes a mournful gesture towards 
the room that so painfully betrays their poverty. 

“My father as the second son was badly treated too,” says 
Norwood, anxious, he hardly knows why, to create a feeling of 
sympathy between them. 

“Not so badly. By leaving the property to you, and Julia 
the daughter of his third son, on condition you marry each other, 
he provided for both the children of the younger sons. For me 
he did nothing. He never forgave papa’s marriage.—You will 
marry Julia of course ? ” 

She is regarding him seriously, and he laughs a little and 
colours beneath her gaze. 

“ T daresay,” he says lightly. “It would seem a pity to throw 
away ten thousand a year; and if I refuse, she gets all, and Iam 
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in the cold. As I am heartwhole, I may as well think about it ; 
that is, if she will have the goodness to accept me.” 

“She will,” says Monica with a certain meaning in her tone. 
“Tf she refused she would be left penniless too, it would all go 
to you, and she is fond of——” she pauses. “I daresay you will 
get on very well together,” she continues hastily. “And as you 
are heartwhole, as you say, it really cannot much matter.” 

“What can’t matter?” 

“Your marrying for money.” 

“ And if I was not quite free—if my heart owned another tie— 
how then?” asks he, with an anxiety to know her opinion that 
astonishes even himself. 

“Then it would be disgraceful of you, and contemptible,” 
returns she seriously, but without haste. Perhaps she thinks 
she has spoken too severely, because presently she smiles up at 
him very softly and kindly. And then after a little bit, he says 
good-bye to her, and goes out into the gleaming sunshine, and all 
the way up to the grand old Court (that may, or may not, be his 
as his will dictates), and carries into it, not the face of the cousin 
who reigns there, and whom it is expedient he should marry, but 
a soft vision glad with eyes that shine like sapphires, and sunburnt 


hair, and a smile grave and sweet and full of heavenly tenderness. 
* * & * * * 





It isa month later. Thirty days—as cruelly short, as days 
will ever be where happiness reigns supreme—have taken to them- 
selves wings and flown away. 

It is now high noon; already the day—begins towane. The 
god of light grows weary ; “ Tired Nature halts.” The streamlets 
are running wearily, as though fatigued.with the exertions of the 
day, now almost past. 

“Tt is the earth’s siesta—even the bee flags in his deep and 
dull monotony.” All the morning George Norwood has toiled 
assiduously after his cousin at the Court ; has followed from green- 
houses to conservatories, from conservatories to orchards, the woman 
he has been taught he must marry, if he wishes to keep up his 
good fellowship with the world to which he has so long been 
known. Now, when evening is descending, he has escaped from 
his duty, and has flung himself with deepest, intensest relief at 
the feet of the woman he ought not to marry, with whom indeed 
marriage will mean social extinction. 

He met her half an hour ago in this little shadowy valley, where 
the dying sunbeams are playing at hide and seek amongst the 
branches of the trees, and where a tiny rivulet is lisping, and 
stammering as it runs lazily over its pebbles. 
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Monica, having thrown aside her huge white hat, is sitting on a 
little mound, with her back against a beech-tree. She has taken 
her knees into her embrace, and just now is looking at her cousin 
from under heavily-lashed lids, that seem barely able to support 
themselves, so languorous is the hour, and so contented her spirit. 

Her companion can scarcely be said to be looking as free from 
care as she is; there is a slight suspicion of weariness in his eyes, 
his manner is somewhat tinged with a depression very foreign to 
it, which as a rule is of the débonnaire order. 

“ Anything the matter with you?” asks Monica at last. 

“Yes, any amount of things.” 

“ Well—go on—say them all over—it will do you good, ” suggests 
she sympathetically. 

“ Not for worlds—at least, not for many reasons. It would bore 
you; it wouldn’t cure my case; and besides,” with a half laugh, 
“my worries are of the kind difficult to put into speech.” 

“That means they are nothing but fancies.” 

“Does it?” Then leaning back and placing his hands behind 
his head, he turns his eyes slowly upon hers. “I wish I had 
never come down here,” he says deliberately. 

“ What!” cries she, leaning towards him. “ Has Julia proved 
unkind ? or is it kind—— Won't she marry you? Or will she?” 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Norwood gruffly. “I wasn’t thinking 
of Julia.” 

“No? Then why are you sorry you came to the Court ?” 

Norwood at this regards her fixedly. “I wonder,” he says, in a 
curious tone, “ whether you really don’t know, or whether you are 
an accomplished coquette ! ” 

“ Don’t know what?” asks Monica, opening her large earnest 
eyes to their fullest, and looking at him with such sweet and 
honest surprise, as awakes within his breast the deepest self- 
contempt. How could he have doubted her, for even one short 
moment. “To be a coquette,” she says in a little dignified tone, 
“requires, I believe, practice. There is nobody down here except 
the rector and Sir John Frere.” 

“Sir John Frere?” apprehensively. 

“Yes. He is toothlessand seventy-five. The rector is hairless and 
sixty-one!” With this she very properly turns her back upon him. 

“Thank goodness!” says Mr. Norwood devoutly. He feels 
affectionate towards both these old men—in spite of their abbre- 
viations, and in spite of the fact that he has never seen either of 
them. “I beg your pardon very humbly,” he says, after a pause 
full of eloquence. 


_ No reply. 
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“ Monica—speak to me.” 
“T will not,” says Monica, giving herself the lie direct. 

“Oh! but you are speaking,” declares he. “I’m awfully sorry 
I said that, because it was as absurd as it was pnpardonable.” 

“ As you acknowledge it to be unpardonable, you can’t well look 
for my forgiveness.” 

“ Nevertheless I do,” exclaims he boldly. 

“Well then, say at once I am not a coquette.” 

“Certainly you are not. You are an ang— You are all you 
ought to be. You are “ 

“That will do,” says Miss Monica, with a mischievous glance ; 
“you will overdo it, if you go on any further. And now don’t 
let us quarrel any more. Tell me what you were doing all the 
morning,” 

“ Lounging, after Julia.” 

“Happy man! I do so love that old Court, and I suppose she 
took you through the gardens. If only my grandfather had 
behaved properly, and left it to papa! Instead of which here we 
are, playing second where we should be first.” 

“Well, it’s nearly as bad for me,” says the young man moodily ; 
“ I was brought up in the belief that, as your father was not in it, 
I was to be the heir. And see now where I am.” 

“You will be all right when you marry Julia,” says Monica 
with the friendliest encouragement. But this encouragement 
falls through. 

“Oh! I dare say,” says Mr. Norwood ungratefully, and with 
increasing gloom. 

“But you can’t be badly off. You must have money now, too,” 
says his cousin with a swift glance at his clothes, which are irre- 
proachable. 


“Not enough to keep me decently. My mother left me £700 a 
year.” 

“ £700 a year!” says Miss Norwood severely. “I think no 
young man could possibly require more than that. You have only 
yourself to think of—no other expenses—no grown-up daughter 
to dress and keep.” 

“Well I could hardly have that. you know,” says George 
Norwood apologetically. ‘“‘ I won’t be twenty-six until next month.” 

“T was thinking of papa—if he had £700 a year, how happy 
we should both be!” 

“No—you would instantly want more.” 

“T am sure, not. That would give him all he requires—‘a 
house full of books and a garden of flowers’” She makes her 
quotation with a sweet wistful smile that goes to his heart.” 
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“ And you—what would it give you?” he asks earnestly. 

“Me! Oh,I should be happy enough in his happiness,” replies 
she lightly. ‘“ ‘The garden of flowers,’ you see, would be as much 
mine as his. Now,’ she says with a little irrepressible sigh, “he 
hasn’t even enough money to buy some of the books in which his 
soul delights.” 

“What are they?—I mean, their names?” asks he eagerly, 
too eagerly! She raises her soft eyes to his; there is gratitude 
in them, but stern resolve too. 

“No, no,” she says. “Remember what you said a moment since 
—your income is not sufficient for yourself. You shall not waste 
it upon us.” 

“T don’t think it is quite a civil thing to remember every word 
a fellow says,” returns George reproachfully. 

“Well, we won’t go into that,” replies she quickly. Then, as 
though some hidden force compels her to return to the subject, 
she says, “ Tell me how you get on with Julia?” 

“Very well,” impatiently. “She will look all that is satisfactory 
at the head of one’s table. There is consolation, no doubt, in that 
thought, as,” bitterly, “I suppose I must marry her.” 

“Oh, why say must?” gently, and with a glance at him from 
under her long lashes. “It is not a hardship, surely ?” 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t have thought it so a month ago.” 

“She is young, handsome ; that is all one requires, is it not?” 

“Not quite! There is something else, I think—many other 
things; but above and beyond all, the essential grace that makes 
life—that is, married life—sweet ; I mean sympathy.” 

“She hardly knows you yet,” says Monica, deep but suppressed 
pity in her eyes. “ By-and-bye it may be different.” Knowledge 
of Julia makes her confess to her secret soul that small hope for 
him lies in a nearer acquaintance with the cousin he needs must 
marry.” 

“In six months more it must all be settled,” says the young 
man restlessly. “Julia up to that time has everything. It will 
then depend upon me whether she will still have everything or 
only half.” 

“You are sure she will accept you?” 

“T am afraid—I mean,” colouring hotly at his mistake, “I 
think she will do me the honour to be my wife.” 

“You think rightly. She will not resign the property. Only 
yesterday she told me she could not live without it. In six 
months then, she will still have everything, and—you into the 
bargain !” 

Almost as these last words escape her she repents them, and 
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growing pale to her very lips, turns her head aside and becomes 
painfully anxious about an insignificant tear that a straggling 
briar has created in her gown. 

“T am not so sure of that,” says Norwood unsteadily. “Monica, 
look at me. Nay, you must,” trying to compel her to return his 
gaze, which has grown impassioned. 

He has taken one of her hands in his, and is trying to draw 
her nearer to him, 

“Release my hand,” she says in a low tone, yet with so much 
authority, that at once he obeys her. There is a strange flash in 
her beautiful eyes that warns him to dare nothing further, and 
yet makes his pulses throb madly. What a strange proud glance 
it is, and yet what grief, what anguish it contains. 

“T am tired,” says the girl wearily. “I will go home—yes, 
you may come with me; but for the future”—she pauses and 
resolutely, but with evident difficulty, forces herself to look at 
him—* for the future you must promise me never again to 
forget——” 

“I promise you faithfully,” interrupts he quickly, “I shall 
never forget !” 

She sighs. 

Presently, turning to her almost as they reach the cottage, he 
says, “ Are you going to the ball at the Grange to-morrow evening ?” 

“Tie.” 

“But you told me you were asked.” 

“So Iwas. Iam not going, nevertheless.” 

“Why?” There is terrible disappointment in his tone. 

“Tf you must know,” she says gently, “it is because I have not 
got a gown good enough.” 

“That dress you wore at the Court last evening a 

“Ts a fossil—almost an heirloom. The whole county knows it 
by heart by this time. No! pride forbids my exhibiting myself 
in it again.” 

“Tf you asked your father——” 

“T should have one at once—at the expense of his being even 
duller than usual for a month afterwards. He would give me 
every penny he possesses, would probably sell some of his dearest 
possessions—books—to get me a few yards of muslin, in which to 
enjoy myself for an hour or two. Do you think I should enjoy 
those two hours, knowing that? What purgatory they would 
mean.” 

“They would indeed!” he says reverently, gazing at her fair, 
loving face with unaffected admiration. He does her full justice, 
and understands perfectly the loyal affection that could find no 
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happiness in-a pleasure secured at the expense of a beloved object. 
Then he wonders why Julia, who has more money at her 
command than she quite knows what to do with, has had no 
thought for the poor little cousin in the cottage; and then I am 
afraid he thinks bitter thoughts of the woman he ought to marry. 

“You must come to see me the day after the ball, and tell me 
all about it,” she says lightly. ‘Second-hand to hear of it will 
be better than nothing.” 

“Yes, I will come,” he says absently—but it is plain his 
thoughts are roaming, and that he is thinking of something far 
removed from the soft evening scene that surrounds him. 

* * * * * * 

The morrow passes; the day dies. Night comes on apace 
and covers everything. At the Grange the fiddles are sounding, 
bright forms are moving to and fro; the air is heavy with the 
breath of dying flowers. It is eleven o’clock, and the ball is well 
begun ; the music grows sweeter, fainter ; fans are waving gently. 

Down in the cottage a girl is standing in a white gown at one 
of the open windows, and is gazing eagerly and with sad straining 
eyes at certain lights, that two miles away can be seen distinctly 
through the still haze of the summer night. 

Yes, he is there of course ; and happy and regardless of every- 
thing but the moment. It is most natural, is it not? What is 
there else for him to think of ? She, herself, how dearly she would 
like to be there too! She glances at her gown and tells herself 
that almost she might have gone—and then she shrinks within 
herself, and refuses to confess even to her own heart that it would 
have been agony to her to have appeared badly dressed before— 
before—oh! many people! 

She sighs impatiently, and the tears gather in her eyes, and 
blot out the lights shining gaily so far away; they blot out too a 
dark figure that, advancing rapidly through the few shrubs, enters 
the second open window and, crossing the room, is at her side 
before she has time to recognise him. 

It is George Norwood of course—a little flushed from his run, 
and with his hair slightly ruffled, and with the gladdest light 
possible in his handsome eyes. 

Monica, moving backwards, involuntarily seizes the curtain with 
one hand and stares at him almost affrightedly. Her attitude 
reminds him of that happy moment when first he saw her. 
Before he has time to speak, she recovers herself and says with a 
poor attempt at coldness : 

“ What has brought you here?” 

“You know,” replies he calmly ;—“ an overpowering desire to 
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see you—to hear your voice again. Your face was in every 
corner, smiling at me—your voice was clearer than the band, and 
called me incessantly. I have come!” 

He sinks into a chair with all the air of a man who intends to 
make it his resting-place for the remainder of the evening. 

“ Where is Julia?” asks she, reproof in her voice, unmistakable 
eladness in her great gleaming eyes. She has got a heavy spray 
of scarlet geranium in the bosom of her white gown. It rises and 
falls nervously, as she stands before him, trying vainly to be stern 
and angry. 

“T don’t know—I don’t care. Dancing, I suppose.” 

“Go back to her. I won't have you here. Go back to her at 
once !” 

“T won't,” says Mr. Norwood. 

“But I desire you,” exclaims she with a little stamp of her 
foot. 

“ Of course, if you turn me out, I shall have to go,” says George 
Norwood, without showing the faintest symptom of an intention 
to depart; “ but I certainly sha’n’t go to Julia—lI’ve had enough 
of Julia.” 

Monica’s breath comes a little quickly; she lifts her hand to 
her soft rounded throat. 

“You ought to be with the woman you mean to marry,” she 
says slowly. 

“TI entirely agree with you,” says Norwood, with the utmost 
vivacity. ‘“ But that wouldn’t drive me back to the Grange. I 
shall never marry Julia.” 

“You don’t know what you are saying,” says Monica, shrinking 
still farther from him. 

“Ido. Quite well. I ought to have said it before, but to-night 
Ihave made up my mind. If you refuse me, I shall never marry 
any woman—never ! My darling, don’t shrink from me; say you 
love me, say it—Monica, say it.” 

“No—no. You must be mad,” says the girl, as, white as death, 
with both hands she keeps him away from her. “It is £10,000 
ayear. You shall not do this thing. In the morning you will 
think——” 

“As Ido now,” interrupts he. “And asI thought yesterday 
morning, and every morning during the past week—that I love 
you better than my very life—to say nothing of filthy lucre.” 

The pressure of the hands that repulse him is not so strong 
now. Emboldened by this sign of coming weakness, he goes on 
with renewed spirit : 

“We shall be poor, you know; but you said once you thought 
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£700 a year quite enough to live on. You can’t go back of that 
now. You said also that it would be a disgraceful and contempti- 
ble act on the part of any man to marry one woman when he 
loved another. You can’t get out of that either, and I am not 
going-to look either disgraceful or contemptible in the only eyes 
I worship.” 

The hands have grown quite reasonable now, and indeed have 
slipped from his chest to his shoulders. 

“Monica, I am yours, whether you like it or not. You must try 
and make the best of me,” he says very humbly. “ My beloved, I 
can only promise to be a good husband to you till death us do 
part!” 

“Do not talk of death,” she whispers tremulously. 

“No? Shall we not pray that we may die the same day, 
and be buried in the same grave? But, living or dying, my own 
darling, every thought of my heart will be yours.” 

The hands have slipped a little higher up, and now with a faint 
but heavy sigh that is almost a sob, she twines them round his 
neck and lays her soft cheek against his. 

(You must imagine a good many asterisks here, and then we 
go on.) 

“How was Julia looking?” asks she presently. They are now 
sitting close together—very close indeed—upon the patriarchal 
sofa that certainly has seen better days. But if it were satin and 
down they could not be more contented with it. 

“Very handsome,” replies he, with the most satisfactory 
indifference. ‘“‘Icily regular, splendidly null’ sort of business. 
No soul, and too much flesh. My angel, you have saved me. To 
think that only for you I might have married her; should, to a 
moral certainty, you know, as I didn’t know what love meant 
then.” 

At this juncture there is no mistaking he knows what love 
means now. 

“Tf you should ever be sorry about this,” says Monica nervously. 

“ Nonsense, darling; you know you are miles too good for me. 
I hope yow will never be sorry, that’s all ;—Monica”—wistfully. 
“ Are you certain, positive, that you really love me?” 

“T am as sure of it, as that we are sitting here,” says Miss 
Norwood solemnly. 

A further demonstration that they now really know what love 
means ! 

“Do you know, I’m awfully hungry,” says George presently, 
without the smallest shame, or recollection that people in novels 
never eat anything when filled with the tender passion. 
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“Are you? Do you know so am I, but I didn’t quite like to 
say it,” confesses she naively. “The servants are in bed, I am 
afraid; but there is cold chicken in the pantry, and E 

“ Let us go for it ourselves,” ‘says George. “As we are going 
to set up housekeeping on a limited scale, the sooner we learn how 
to lay a table and help ourselves, the better.” 

“T don’t believe there is any sherry,” says Miss Norwood, 
blushing generously ; “but there is”—with considerable hesita- 
tion— beer.” 

“Tf there is one thing on earth I love, it is beer,” says George 
Norwood. 

“There now,” murmurs she reproachfully. “And just this 
moment you told me you loved only me.” 

“ And so I do, you and you only,” declares he fervently. 

More asterisks ! 

“The key of the beer is always kept behind this picture,” says 
Monica, pointing to the oil-painting of her grandmother he had 
admired on the first day of his arrival. 

“ That ’s a good thing to know,” returns he, laughing. 

“ Well, take it down for me, now; it willbe a lesson. You will 
know exactly where to go for it next time.” 

She laughs too as she says this, and drawing him up to the 
chimneypiece, points to where the key hangs behind the picture. 

Was it fatality, or was it awkwardness? As he puts up his 
hand, he touches the painting, and the string that supports it 
snapping suddenly, the picture falls heavily to the ground—so 
heavily that the back parts from it, and leaves it rather a dilapi- 
dated object on the hearthrug. 

But something else is on the hearthrug too! A piece of 
yellowish parchment, tightly folded, has slipped from between the 
picture and the frame. George and Monica, both stooping to 
pick up her grandmother, see this paper at the same instant. 
She, being the woman, is naturally the most curious, and therefore 
the swiftest to snatch it. 

“Now,” she says gaily, putting it behind her back, “ what do 
you say it is—a legacy or a hundred-pound note, or mere padding 
to keep the portrait steady ?” 

“ Mere padding,” guesses he. 

“A fairy gift,” declares she. 

Then they stoop over the lamp, and examine it cautiously. 

When Norwood has opened it, and read two or three lines of 
the writing it contains, he utters an ejaculation, and turns to 
Monica with eyes bright with excitement. 

“What was the date of our grandfather’s will?” he asks 
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eagerly. ‘I mean, how long before his death was it written and 
signed ?” 

“Three years,” says Monica, gazing at him in wonderment. 

“ And this is dated six months before his death,” says he, with 
something in his tone that resembles awe. “ This is another and 


a later will, Monica, and it bequeaths all to your father!” 
* * * * 


* * 


It was quite true. I suppose the old man when feeling sickness 
come on him—that first attack of paralysis that suggested to him 
the possibility of death—had repented him of the betrayal of his 
promise to the wife, dead and gone for seven long years, but green 
still in his memory. To leave all to the son of her heart—the 
first, and therefore the dearest babe that had lain upon her bosom— 
was her prayer. And the father, though estranged from this son 
for many reasons too numerous to mention here, had succumbed 
as a husband should to the love of his youth, and had sworn to 
her that justice should be done. 

Yet it was gall to him, the doing of it. Gladly would he have 
got out of the promise given to the dying woman, but even though 
the grave closed upon her, she had a hold over him, born of 
memories when spring was glad with flowers, and the sun shone, 
and all was youth and love. 

And yet the gall rose to the top; and after a bit, so strong was 
it, that he looked about him for a way to fulfil his promise to 
the dead and yet work his own desire. He would make a new 
will—so far she was obeyed, poor soul!—leaving all to the eldest 
son, whom he so deeply detested, and it should be given into 
his own hands, but in such wise that he should be none the 
better by it. 

His mother’s portrait was made the medium. Behind it, in 
between the wooden back and the picture, the old man in secret 
hid the will that vexed him, and in the first document that suited 
his pride he inserted a codicil leaving portrait, concealed will, 
and all to his eldest son. 

Yet Fate is strong, and Time brings all things to perfection. 

Julia, when matters were made clear to her, took it all very 
badly. Having a very good income of her own, and an implacable 
temper, she refused to be comforted, and went abroad to Egypt, 
or Tangiers, or somewhere, and may now be married to a swarthy 
prince for all I know. 

Pretty Monica has married her lover, and when last I saw her, 
was teaching her little son to “Ride a-cock horse to Banbury 
Cross” on his grandfather's knee. 
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fielena Modjesha.« 


Carter XIV. 


Mapame Mopseska now went to Paris, and on to Poland to see 
her family, believing that while she was away her manager would 
find her an engagement in London. She relied upon his doing this, 
not knowing that he did not consider himself bound by any formal 
arrangement. Two unexpected and disappointing events happened 
almost simultaneously however, for she was now fined by the Warsaw 
Theatre, although the President had given her verbal leave of 
absence. While in San Francisco, at the commencement of her 
work in America, she received notice that she must write, apply- 
ing for renewed leave of absence, every three months. This she 
did, for some time, but on one unfortunate occasion, in the hurry 
of her many engagements, she forgot to write. Immediately she 
received a peremptory order to return home to Warsaw, or to pay 
a fine of ten thousand roubles. Her intention was to pay the fine, 
as she was under contract to remain with Mr. Sergent for another 
three years. She went to Warsaw now merely for a brief holiday, 
Mr. Sergent having promised on her return to do what he could to 
get for her an engagement for the autumn in London. When she 
came back to London in September, however, he had arranged 
nothing, and he wished her to return to America. This she re- 
fused to do, as it had always been understood between them that 
she would play in London before making another American tour. 
To obtain a London reputation and the notices of the English 
press are considered very valuable by any who aspire to high rank 
in the English drama. Nothing else can give the same position, 
and however successful an American actor is in his own country, 
he considers it necessary to complete his triumphs by an appear- 
ance in leading parts in London. Madame Modjeska, a foreigner 
upon the American stage, felt that it was a necessity in her career 
that she should make her appearance in London and win the ap- 
proval of thecentre of the English drama. She had resolved 
upon doing this before signing the contract with Sergent. She 
had stipulated that it should be accomplished when the tour 
in America was finished; she had told her friends in America and 


* This memoir is the joint production of Mabel Collins and John Lillie. 
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in her own country that she intended to appear on the English 
stage in London. Was it likely that she would easily consent to 
give up her ardent ambition because her agent was unable to 
carry out her wishes in the matter ? 

She told Mr. Sergent she would not go back to America 
without playing in London; it would be like confessing herself 
unsuccessful ; she would suffer for it in her position in America. 
No autumn engagement being ready for her, she told Mr. Sergent 
that, rather than return at once to America, she would wait for a 
London engagement, either for the winter or for the next season. 
Mr. Sergent did not seem surprised at this determination of hers. 

“ What will you do in the meantime?” he asked her. 

“Oh,” she said, “I will go and pay off my debt to Warsaw; 
I will play for them at the Imperial Theatre.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Sergent, “I have nothing to say 
against your returning to Poland, but could you lend me a 
thousand dollars ? ” 

Madame Modjeska agreed to let Mr. Sergent have the money 
he wanted; and thus pacified, he consented very pleasantly to her 
proposal, 

“ All right,” he said, “ that will suit me. I have already three 
companies to look after, and I am willing you should go to 
Warsaw. I will come back to London in February and get you 
an engagement.” 

As there was no reason now for her to remain in London, she 
returned to Cracow for the great jubilee given in honour of 
Kraszewski. It was in the beginning of October 1879 that this 
national féte was held. 

Josef Kraszewski is a great Polish poet and novelist, and a most 
ardent patriot. He is one of the most popular of Polish authors, 
and he is the most productive author of modern times, excepting, 
perhaps, Dumas pere. His works are counted by hundreds. His 
writings are marked by a strong moral and patriotic tendency, 
and it is well known that his aim is to raise his country and 
stimulate his compatriots, rather than to earn money or success for 
himself. On the fiftieth anniversary of his birth the Poles deter- 
mined to show him that they appreciated the productions of his 
laborious life. They decided to organise a great fée in his 
honour at Cracow. This city was chosen for many reasons. For 
one, Kraszewski was exiled by the Russian Government; and 
it was useless to think of making any national demonstration in 
the dominions of the Tzar. Cracow is full of historic memories ; 
it has been the scene of many Polish triumphs; and a great old 
hall in the centre of the city, a hall familiar to history, which 
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had been lying in ruins for years, had just been rebuilt and 
renovated in the style of the fourteenth century. This then 
was to be the scene for the demonstration, and Poles flocked into 
Cracow. All those who filled any position of dignity, whether 
they served under Austria, Russia, or Prussia, came to honour the 
veteran of Polish literature. Thousands and thousands of people 
came into the city; and at last the oration to Kraszewski cul- 
minated in a national demonstration, the people making publicly 
their vows of brotherhood, and giving utterance to their yearnings 
after independence and union. 

In the midst of this excitement Madame Modjeska arrived from 
London. In her first brief visit she had only been in the country 
at the residence of her husband’s family and at a remote retreat 
in the Carpathian Mountains. Now for the first time she appeared 
ina town. Her reception was extraordinary. 

Siemiradzki, the great Polish painter, just at this time presented 
his beautiful picture “ The Torches of Nero” to the city of Cracow, 
in order to make the commencement for a national gallery. The 
enthusiastic people insisted that he and Madame Modjeska should 
share the honours of the jubilee with Kraszewski; these three 
were ranked together. At a gala-performance a play of Kras- 
zewski’s was produced by the principal actors and actresses of 
Poland, who came to Cracow for that purpose ; and on this occasion 
Madame Modjeska made her first appearance on the stage. It 
was seized by the people as an opportunity of giving her a public 
welcome home. It is difficult for those who are accustomed to 
Anglo-Saxon audiences to imagine the frenzy which appears to seize 
upon a Polish crowd when its enthusiasm is fully roused. The 
people stand up, in boxes and stalls as well as in other parts of 
the house, waving handkerchiefs and giving vociferous expression 
to their excited feelings. It is extraordinary to an English 
person familiar with the decorous style of applause at the Lyceum 
or the Haymarket, to hear the shouts and yells of “ Modrzejewska ! 
Modrzejewska !” in a Polish theatre. Such audiences inspire their 
artists; it is impossible to act coldly to a house that is all life 
and fire. 

Soon after the Kraszewski féte Madame Modjeska gave a 
series of performances in Cracow; a great number of the visitors 
to the city remained to see her and all the seats were im- 
mediately secured. She was to play her old parts, opening in 
“ Adrienne.” 

And now she passed through a strange experience. A few days 


before the first performance her husband said to her, “Do you 
remember your part?” 
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The question seemed absurd—in Polish as well as in English, 
Adrienne was one of her most familiar parts. But how long it 
was since she had spoken her own language! She found it im- 
possible to recall to her mind Adrienne’s first words, in Polish ; 
she could not form them, though perfectly familiar with them in 
English. A feeling of despair fell upon her. It seemed to her as 
if all the recollections of her Polish répertoire had been drowned 
in the ocean, or been cast out from her mind by the efforts she 
had made to conquer the English language and to learn her parts 
in it. This was a strange feeling indeed—she had not been 
afraid when she was about to appear in San Francisco, and to 
play in a new language ; now, in her own home she trembled lest 
the ordeal she had passed through had robbed her of the ability 
to play in her own tongue! For two years she had been schooling 
herself to the intonations and inflexions necessary for speaking 
English, had been charging her memory with heavy parts in 
English, had even been accustoming herself to the style and 
mannerisms of the English stage. The effort to recall her old 
familiar memories was too great for her. Could it be possible 
that she would have to learn her very words over again! Con- 
vinced that this task lay before her, or else that she would have 
to refuse to play, she went to bed in despair and fell asleep with 
her mind full of this new misfortune. 

When she awoke in the morning, all was changed; she remem- 
bered her words, and felt confident of herself again. The access 
of memory was so strange, it can only be supposed that by an 
energetic effort of her will she had aroused that part of her brain 
which had already become dormant. Had a longer time elapsed 
it might have been totally obscured. As it was, when she came 
upon the stage she found she had the double faculty ; her familiar 
language, her early training, had returned to her, but her art was 
heightened and strengthened by her recent experiences. The 
courage which she had been compelled to exercise in order to face 
American audiences had developed her powers and given her a new 
confidence. Marie Stuart, as she played it now, was very different 
from Marie Stuart as she had played it beforein Cracow. In the 
third act she amazed her audience, who found that their great 
actress had returned with two-fold power; or rather that she was 
changed, new, surprising. The house became positively frantic, 
and when the act was over half the audience crowded on to the 
stage to offer their congratulations. A much greater triumph 
for the actress than the enthusiasm of the public was that her 
comrades were excited; and possibly it was one of the most 
wonderful moments in Madame Modjeska’s life, when her old 
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rival Madame Thespis came to her room and, flinging herself into 
her arms, absolutely wept with enthusiasm and delight! 

Madame Modjeska was now the heroine of the hour in her 
native town. She received every attention from the society of 
Cracow, which is the most exclusive in the country, and has 
acquired the name of the Faubourg St. Germain of Poland. Her 
position here is very unusual ; no other actress on the Polish stage, 
even though she has married into a noble family, is received by 
society. But Madame Chlapowska in her own country is a grande 
dame as well as an artist. 

From Cracow she went to Lemberg, where she was received 
magnificently ; the station is some miles from the town, and all 
the road was lit by torches, while a military band came out to 
escort her. She played for a short time at the theatre, and 
during her stay her colleagues gave a ball in her honour and a 
sleighing excursion by torchlight. She was received by the towns- 
people in the style accorded only to the great favourites of the 
nation. 

In December Madame Modjeska went to Warsaw. 

Having nothing to do was irksome to her, and it seemed far 
better to go to Warsaw and pay off her debt to the Imperial 
Theatre than to remain idle. She had not seriously entertained 
the idea of playing there without hearing again from Mr. 
Sergent ; as, if he had arranged for her appearance in London, 
she would have been very willing to return there immediately, 
and pay her fine in money. But Mr. Sergent did not write or 
communicate with her in any way ; and being left like this, with- 
out any agent, it seemed to her foolish to remain inactive. For 
ten nights she played at the Imperial Theatre for nothing ; 
these performances paid the fine. Then they kept her for twenty 
more nights, paying her for them as a “star.” 

During these thirty appearances in Warsaw occurred a sad, 
romantic incident, curiously illustrating the temper of the people 
and their rulers. 

The students of the college wished to offer Modjeska a wreath. 
But they are not allowed to do anything of this kind without 
special permission from their rector, and from the Chief of Police, 
both, of course, Russians. The students, being of Polish nationality, 
are kept under very strictly ; and anything in the smallest degree 
revolutionary in character is visited with the severest punishment. 
In the eyes of Russian rulers it seems to be sinful to be a Pole, and 
possess any quality but that of submission. In this instance the 
students were anxious simply to show their admiration for their 
celebrated countrywoman ; they had no idea of doing anything 
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which should look suspicious to the authorities—indeed they were 
anxious to avoid any chance of being accused of mingling their 
patriotic feelings with their artistic enthusiasm. They took 
especial pains to have the ribbons on the wreath of different 
colours from those which belonged to their country. The Polish 
national colours are red and white; the students chose pink and 
white. Upon them they had written, “To Madame Modjeska, from 
the young Students.” They asked formal permission to present a 
wreath to the Polish actress; and at the theatre, on the evening, 
they went to the box of the Chief of Police, where he was sitting, 
and asked him if he had any objection to what they were about 
todo. He laughed at them a little, in a good-humoured way ; 
asked them if they had all their buttons right, on their uniforms ; 
and told them they must not step on people’s toes in passing along 
the stalls. How could the boys suppose that they were doing 
any dangerous thing, when what they proposed to do was so simple 
and no one had any objection to it? That night all was good- 
humour and pleasure ; Madame Modjeska was charmed with her 
wreath ; the boys delighted to offer it. The next day, to the 
students, the face of the world had changed, as in a transformation 
scene. 

They were denounced for offering Madame Modjeska a wreath 
with revolutionary colours upon it, and bearing a long inscription 
in Polish. The rector was furious, and expelled seventeen boys 
from the school for committing this sin, and to the expulsion 
was added the condition that they were not to be admitted into 
any other school in the whole Empire. This meant the ruin of 
their hopes and of their future. The thing was terrible to them ; 
and they were without redress. It was no use appealing to the 
Russian authorities. The inhabitants of a free country can hardly 
imagine such a position as this. The boys dreaded to tell their 
parents what had happened to them ; they clung together, wailing 
over their misfortunes and the hopelessness of their case. Suddenly 
one of the boys rose up in the midst of them and cried out, “I 
will deliver you!” 

What inspired him with such a strange and desperate idea, 
none can tell. But he did not hesitate in carrying it out. He 
went straight to his room, locked the door, and shot himself. 

He had fulfilled his promise to his comrades; he saved them. 
The next day the boys were all taken back and the matter hushed 
up as much as possible. So terrible a result of the tyrannical act 
had not been anticipated, and if it had been carried any further 
it might have roused the people. The tragedy was kept from 
Modjeska’s knowledge while she was in Warsaw; yet she seemed 
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to feel its melancholy in the air. One afternoon she went to a 
matinée, and as she entered the theatre she said to her friends : 

“ How strange it is—I am so miserable, I long to cry—and I 
feel as if I could not breathe.” 

She could not shake off the overpowering sadness which had 
come upon her. 

The others said nothing; they knew that it was the day and 
the hour of the unhappy student’s funeral. Madame Modjeska 
knew nothing of this until she had left Warsaw. 

After her performances here were over, she went to Posen, on 
a charitable mission. The people of this town were very much 
persecuted ; among other tyrannies their theatre was taken from 
them. The Germans had a theatre in the town, which they were 
allowed to hold on condition that they would never allow a Polish 
troupe to play in it. The people of Posen are very poor; but 
they wanted a theatre of their own where their own actors might 
appear and play to them in their own language. Enthusiasm 
gave them courage, and they built a theatre, paying off the 
expense by degrees as they could collect money. Hearing of 
this, Madame Modjeska went there and gave six performances 
without being paid, in order to help them to pay off their debt. 
The prices were all raised, and a great deal of money was made 
for the theatre. The people were most enthusiastic; they took 
the four horses out of her carriage in order that it might be 
drawn by young men of the nobility. Every one vied in doing 
her honour. She was an idol at home; for there she could act in 
her own language, showing herself in her full power ; while she car- 
ried with her the fame of success in’a foreign tongue. At the hotel 
where she stayed in Posen, she gave receptions and entertained 
her friends. When she was going to leave, she asked for her bill, 
but the landlord would not make herone. ‘“ No, Madame,” he said, 
“you have done me too much honour by staying in my house.” 

This was a charming little trip to Posen, full of pleasure. She 
met all her husband’s family, and found herself welcomed every- 
where. She was strong and anxious for work, and fancied her 
future arrangements secure. 


Cuarter XY, 


Ix February, according to the arrangement made, Madame 
Modjeska came back to London. She had no sanguine expecta- 
tions now, for she had written several times to Mr. Sergent and 
had only received one letter from him. M. Chlapowski came to 
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London first to see if he could learn anything; but he found no 
Mr. Sergent, no letters from him, no engagement. He returned 
for Madame Modjeska, and she came with him to London, resolved, 
if Mr. Sergent were indeed not to be found, to get an engage- 
ment for herself. 

Mr. Hamilton Aidé gave a large reception at which Madame 
Modjeska recited. She preferred to recite in Polish, as she had 
not been speaking English for a whole year. Her recitation 
was very wonderful and must have been ‘appreciated by her 
audience, which was largely made up of actors and actresses who 
should value such a thing rightly even without understanding the 
language in which it is given. But when she attempted to talk 
she spoke English with difficulty and with a strong accent. Pro- 
bably this discouraged those who might otherwise have assisted her 
in obtaining an opening ; for after this her prospects appeared to 
be no better than before. All the theatrical people whom Madame 
Modjeska met looked at her doubtfully ; and she felt their hesitation, 
their polite sneers, and cold smiles. as so many stabs. Some who 
were managers as well as actors, might have taken her and placed 
her at once before the public ; but they knew too little of her to make 
the venture. They did not read Polish or American newspapers ; 
her name was almost unknown to them. This indifference hurt her 
as it must hurt those who suffer from it, however excusable it may 
be in those who feel it. Ina thousand forms she met with these 
stabs and sneers. People asked her whether she really meant 
to play in London? and if so, what language she meant to play 
in? This seemed to be a very cruel question, when she had made 
a sort of triumphal progress through America, playing in English. 
It roused all the heroine in her. She had climbed high walls to 
reach a stage before now—why not again? In Poland she had 
struggled to her position through poverty and discouragement ; 
in America she had won it by a single great effort. This new 
discouragement in London was very disheartening; it seemed 
strange to have to make her position afresh so often. She worked 
hard at recovering her English, and also conquering a slight 
Yankee accent which she had acquired in America. And she de- 
termined to make an appearance as soon as possible. She might 
have engaged the Imperial or the Olympic for evening per- 
formances, but she did not think those theatres were suitable 
ones for her to make an appearance at. The Adelphi Theatre she 
was able to have in the afternoon; but all the other theatres 
were engaged entirely. She seriously thought of taking the 
Adelphi to give some matinées, when she met Mr. Mortimer of 
the Figaro, whose acquaintance Monsieur Chlapowski had made 
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when in England before, through Mr. Sergent. Madame 
Modjeska told him that she was very anxious to get some opening, 
but that she really did not know how to set about it, having had 
no previous experience of the theatrical world in London, and 
explained to him that she had been disappointed in not finding 
an engagement already made for her by Mr. Sergent. Madame 
Modjeska herself was ready even to undertake all risk in 
order to get a hearing; but she did not know where to go. 
Mr. Mortimer told her that he was certain Mr. Wilson Barrett, 
who was then lessee of the Court Theatre, was willing to give her 
an opening. He offered to introduce her to him, as a matter of 
business; and that same evening he took her to the Court, and 
the introduction took place. Mr. Barrett told her that he had 
read some of her American notices; it was the first time that she 
had met with a London manager who had taken that amount of 
trouble. Mr. Barrett was willing to let her have his theatre and 
company for an afternoon performance; he was ready to take the 
risk, because he was aware that if the London public understood 
and liked her, she would probably be the favourite of the hour. 
He had heard of her from certain English actors who had 
met her in America, and their report of her success induced him 
to read the papers and find out what he could about her. ‘he 
theatre he then had was well adapted for her appearance. At the 
Princess’s the public demands melodrama or rough comedy; at 
the Court it was entirely different—he wanted something refined 
and spirituelle. The Court was just the theatre where Madame 
Modjeska might find her audience, and Mr. Barrett was aware 
of this. As a London manager he was comparatively new; in 
the provinces he had several companies at work, and at Leeds 
especially he was, and is, the king of managers, the hero of the 
drama. In London he had made a success with Mr. Ch. Coghlan’s 
admirable performance in ‘The Old Love and the New,’ but the 
run of the play was nearly at its end, and he was ready for a 
new venture. He showed a readiness to help a foreigner, and to 
introduce a new artist to the London stage, which encouraged 
Madame Modjeska very much in the midst of her disappoint- 
ments. Mr. Boucicault and Mr. Coghlan had both spoken to him 
of Modjeska, whom they had seen in America, and he was pre- 
pared to appreciate her talent, and to believe that she held the 
secret of success. He told her that he was willing to take the 
risk of some matinées and to share the profits with her. This 
was a good offer, and she at once accepted it. The great dis- 
advantage of the Court is that it is so very small. When the 
play in which Madame Modjeska should open came under dis- 
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cussion, the principal difficulty was the smallness of the stage. 
It seemed impossible to put on ‘ Marie Stuart’ or any play requiring 
some spectacular effect ; and for this reason the ‘ Dame aux Camélias’ 
was chosen. 

Two days after this first introduction and agreement, Mr. 
Barrett began to advertise. Everybody who was in London at that 
time must remember the sudden and unexplained appearance of 
the single word “ Modjeska.” 

Probably the sight of this unfamiliar name all over London is 
the first memory which most of the English public have of the 
favourite of Warsaw and of America. The name was printed 
in enormous letters; “Court Theatre” was put in the corner in 
type so small that it was generally overlooked. Thus most 
people wondered vaguely what the word could mean; was it a 
new hair-wash, a fresh kind of oil-cloth, something superlative 
in wax-candles, or a startling sort of soap? Soon came more 
explanatory advertisements. Madame Modjeska was announced 
definitely to appear as Constance in Mr. Mortimer’s translation 
of the ‘Dame aux Camélias.’ This play, disliked intensely by a 
large proportion of the English public, was chosen partly for its 
adaptability to a small stage, and for some other managerial 
reasons. For one thing, it is a play for two persons; the other 
parts are so small as to be unimportant; thus there is little 
difficulty about the company. Then another and strong reason 
for this choice was that Madame Modjeska had always found it 
very successful wherever she had played it. She had won 
audiences with this play that she had not been able to attract 
with ‘Adrienne Lecouvreur.’ Mr. Mortimer had adapted the play 
for England, having re-christened it ‘Heartsease.’ Everybody 
was familiar with the opera of ‘La Traviata,’ the libretto of 
which is based upon Dumas’ novel; yet the ‘Dame aux Camélias’ 
had long been a prohibited play in England when Madame 
Modjeska came to London. In the character of the heroine 
there is a rare opportunity for a refined actress; nevertheless 
there can be no doubt that in any adaptation, the play, in itself, 
is painful and to many persons revolting. Even in France 
there was very great difficulty in getting it upon the stage. 
Once there, it holds its own by virtue of strong dramatic effects ; 
and when the heroine is played by so rare an actress as 
Madame Modjeska, all the questionable elements disappear in 
presence of the purifying atmosphere of true love and sacrifice. 
Mr. Mort:mer’s version follows the original story in all material 
respects, but there are various attempts made to veil the real 
character of the heroine, and her relations with the people about 
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her. The result is a hopeless confusion; the circumstances are 
all left as in the original, only that engagements and marriages 
are talked of in such a manner as to make the plot really very 
difficult to follow. To those who knew the story well, this did 
not matter, as these small changes which satisfied the licenser 
made no difference to the general character of the play. But to 
those who had never seen it before, and desired to discover what 
it all meant, the confusion must have been great indeed. 

On May 1, 1880, Madame Modjeska appeared for the first 
time in London at a matinée at the Court. This was just twelve 
months after her arrival here under Mr. Sergent’s management : 
a whole year had passed away while waiting for an engagement. 
In two or three weeks after Madame Modjeska determined to get 
an engagement for herself, she had arranged to appear at the Court. 


Cuapter XVI. 


Mapame Mopsesxa had visited the grave, surrounded by its im- 
mortal camellias, of the original Marie Duplessis; doubtless she 
had thought over the description of her which is in Jules Janin’s 
preface to Dumas’ novel. She was not afraid of giving to her 
impersonation all the charm and refinement which she possessed ; 
and, consequently, she surprised and delighted London playgoers 
as she had surprised Americans. She won her public at once on 
that Saturday afternoon in May when she first appeared as the 
unhappy Lady of the Camellias, under the new name of Constance. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales were present, and the audience 
was a brilliant one. There was real enthusiasm; for indeed the 
new actress was new in her style and her treatment. It was not 
only a fresh face, but a fresh conception that people found at the 
Court. 

The Prince of Wales congratulated her with all his usual kindness 
to artists, and amused himself with the attempt to pronounce her 
husband’s name. To utter Chlapowski correctly is almost an im- 
possibility for an English tongue. 

For a fortnight these afternoon performances continued ; during 
the first few days Madame Modjeska had an offer from the St. 
James's Theatre, suggesting that it would be better for her to play 
at night. But Mr. Barrett decided that question by saying that 
if.she played at night it should be at the Court. Madame 
Modjeska was compelled to rest for a week, having caught a fearful 
cold; then Mr. Barrett took off ‘The Old Love and the New,’ and 
put on ‘ Heartsease’ in the evening. On her first appearance at 
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night the house was full of celebrities; Gustave Doré, Alma 
Tadema, Joachim, Madame Trebelli—all sorts of artistes and 
people of consequence, including Mdlle. Sara Bernhardt, who 
brought an immense bouquet to throw to her. 

Then followed three months of the greatest possible success 
and of great excitement. Everybody petted and spoiled the new 
actress ; those of her own profession were generously kind to her ; 
society received her with enthusiasm. She played every night 
with the greatest pleasure, seeing the house always crowded ; and 
she went into society incessantly, finding every one so kind to her. 
She was constantly at afternoon receptions, and she went out at 
night, after the theatre, as often as she could bear to. Sometimes 
she was too tired to fulfil her social engagements, after the ex- 
citement of the performance. But her work did not really fatigue 
her while it was so successful; it was a perfect delight to her to 
play to enthusiastic houses. These were three very happy months. 

Madame Modjeska possesses the singular faculty of being able 
to do two things at once. She will sit upon the stage writing a 
letter which appears to break her heart, giving utterance to sobs 
of despair, with the tears falling down her face—she conveys to 
the audience a real, terrible spectacle of a suffering woman writing 
words that cost her agony ; while upon the paper that lies before 
her she draws funny caricatures, and all sorts of queer things. 
When Mr. Dacre played Armand with her, she on one occasion 
wrote a real letter to him instead of the letter to Nichette which 
she is supposed to write in the last act. Constance wears a white 
wrapper in this act, and Armand, when he comes in, kisses her 
dress. Mr. Dacre’s lips had left a red mark so often on her white 
gown that Modjeska declared, in fun, it was impossible for her to 
buy any more new ones. She forgot to tell him this till she was 
on the stage, and then when she had to send her letter to Nichette 
it occurred to her to write to him. She quickly wrote: 

“Please do not put your red lips on my wrapper, because it is 
a new one,” and wrote “To Armand” outside. Nanine carried it 
to him where he stood waiting in the wings, and it made him laugh 
so he could hardly recover his gravity. By the time he went on 
to the stage, Modjeska was absorbed again in her part and had 
forgotten all about the letter—she could not understand why Mr. 
Dacre seemed afraid to touch her and looked as if he could not 
speak. 

nit was during this period of happy work that Madame Modjeska 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Tennyson and of Mr. Browning. 
The latter, who knows something of Poland and of Polish poets, 
delighted her by talking about them. Mr. Tennyson, in whose 
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house she stayed for a day, read her some of his poems and made 
her cry. With him, as with Victor Hugo, she had to defend her 
adopted country—America. 

In September she went for a fortnight to play at Liverpool and 
at Leeds, and then returned to rehearse Marie Stuart. 

Few “ outsiders ” can have any idea of the ghastliness of stage 
rehearsals. They seem bad enough to the stray visitor, but to the 
actor, who has to repeat his lines in cold blood, they are infinitely 
dreary. A dress rehearsal is rather amusing to the idler who 
strolls into the stalls, but to the actor it is simply horrible. The 
company is very tired of rehearsals, and quite spiritless; nothing 
interests them but the dresses, which of course don’t fit or are 
grievously unbecoming. They come from the hands of their 
tailors and dressmakers, thinking of alterations in the costumes, 
instead of their parts. There is no rouge or powder to make 
the face bear the strong light; but there are friends in the . 
house remarking how one looks, there are one or twocritics hidden 
away in corners, there is a full orchestra staring and yawning. 
One feels feverish and unreal, it is difficult to rouse oneself into 
the right mood and deliver a speech with spirit ; if you do, in the 
very midst there suddenly comes a loud voice from the stalls or 
dress circle remarking some awkward “super,” or inappropriate 
dress. This is from the manager, who is looking on from different 
parts of the house. Then the translator or author appears, and 
the actors feel bound to ask his approval. 

“Do you like this effect ? ” 

“ No, not much,” is the answer. 

“Yes, it’s beautiful!” from some one else of authority in 
the stalls. 

“It’s perfectly charming!” from another part of the house. 

“Ts it right or not?” says some one on the stage, in despair at 
the conflicting opinions. 

“Yes, I think it will do ”—this from the manager. 

Then the author refuses to allow that it is right, and has to 
settle the matter with the manager. Meantime the rehearsal 
waits, and when a decision is arrived at, the scene has to be done 
over again. Sometimes a dress rehearsal lasts till two or three in 
the morning. 

In Poland there is a very good institution, unknown with us— 
a reading rehearsal. Before any parts are studied the actors 
meet and read their lines aloud, the “ artistic leader ” following 
with the book. This provides a quiet opportunity for intelligent 
discussion, and each actor gets an idea of the whole play and 
benefits by the suggestions of the others and of the “artistic 
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leader.” ‘Then the dress rehearsal is absolutely private, there 
are no visitors whatever, and no remarks are allowed. Only 
the President and the stage manager are in the house, and the 
rehearsal is never interrupted. 

At the dress rehearsal of ‘Marie Stuart,’ Madame Modjeska 
thought she would have to give up the part. She was so tired when 
she came to the third act that she could not remember her lines. 

To begin with, the dress would not do. It had been designed 
by Mr. Forbes-Robertson, and was charming, as all his designs are. 
But as soon as Modjeska put it on she saw at once that it made 
her look too young and slight for the dignified queen. She had 
to decide immediately on what could be done, in the two or three 
days before the performance, to alter her appearance. She ordered 
the large fur-trimmed cloak, which was not at all a part of the 
original design; she had her cap altered and her heels raised. 
This Marie Stuart costume was, when complete, one of the most beau- 
tiful dresses ever worn upon the stage; but it was enough to make 
her forget her words to have to attend to such important details at 
the last moment. Then she had studied the third act in three 
different translations; this is a shocking tax on the memory. 
There had been a great many rehearsals: yet when it came to the 
final, dress rehearsal, she found the third act gone from her mind. 
People unfamiliar with the life of this exciting, arduous profession, 
can hardly imagine the agony of suchamoment. She was terrified, 
and thought she must give up the part. Then it got about that 
she did not know her lines, and that the piece must be a failure in 
consequence. Nevertheless she had a splendid first night audience, 
and mercifully, her memory served her well—her words all came 
back to her at the great and critical moment. Mr. Gladstone and 
many other people of position were present. 

‘Marie Stuart’ ran from October till Christmas. Madame 
Modjeska found that this season brought her a different public, 
less fashionable but perhaps more serious. Never at any time did 
she receive so many letters from strangers about her acting, and 
telling her of the pleasure they had received from it, as during 
the run of ‘ Marie Stuart.’ But Madame Modjeska had made it a 
condition in her contract with Mr. Barrett that she was not to 
play in any one piece more than fifty nights; this run had now 
been much exceeded, and she was getting tired out. It is one of 
her strong convictions that work can no longer be artistic when 
it becomes mechanical. Therefore at Christmas a change was 
made and ‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur’ was put on. 

This was another great success, and there were crowded houses, 
with the “ Modjeska stalls,” as the extra rows were called, still 
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filled, until the awful frostsof that terrible winter set in. The 
audiences fell away then, and Mr. Barrett determined to try ‘Romeo 
and Juliet.’ In the meantime ‘ Heartsease’ was played for three 
weeks. 

Notwithstanding that Madame Modjeska had played Juliet in 
America so often as to have worn the dresses out twice, she went 
to Mrs. Stirling for the reading and the pronunciation. She 
trembled at the idea of playing Shakespearian tragedy in London. 
At first the houses for ‘Romeo and Juliet’ were not good; but by 
degrees they improved; and, strange to say, when Madame 
Modjeska at last saw full houses again, her pronunciation became 
very much better. 

‘Romeo and Juliet’ ran two months, and then Madame Modjeska 
desired again to make a change; she was anxious to produce 
Mr. Wills’s ‘Juana.’ The history of this play is very curious. 
It seems impossible to judge, except by the actual test of producing 
it, whether a play will succeed. Every one had faith in ‘Juana ;’ 
Mr. Barrett got new scenery and new costumes for it; other 
managers made offers for it to Mr. Wills and tried to persuade 
Madame Modjeska to give up the play to them, so general was 
the belief that it would be successful. And yet it had to be 
taken off in two or three weeks, for though the papers noticed it 
well, nothing would induce the public to come and see it. That 
mysterious thing, the general taste, was dead against it. 

‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur’ was put on again ; but it takes some time 
to bring back popular favour when once it has been thoroughly 
displeased. The house did not fill again as it had filled before 
‘Juana.’ At the end of a week of disheartened playing to a 
scanty house, Madame Modjeska fainted dead away during the 
raving scene. The disappointment of the failure of ‘Juana,’ 
and the difficulty of making the public, which had beenso kind, 
forget the mistake she had made, crushed her. She could not 
resist feeling that they were glad to desert a foreigner; and all 
she could say was, “I can’t—I can’t act any more! It is not 
worth while!” . 

‘Frou-Frou’ was then in preparation, and was put on at once. 
With this play the company moved from the Court to the 
Princess’s, a theatre much less suitable for Madame Modjeska. 
The audience which appreciates ‘The Lights o’ London,’ can 
hardly be expected to appreciate ‘Frou-Frou.’ Mr. Barrett 
arranged that Madame Modjeska should go through the provinces 
before the conclusion of her contract with him; but before that 


she was to have a holiday. Her health was now very delicate and 
a rest was necessary. 
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In the last week at the Princess's Madame Modjeska took her 
benefit ; and on this occasion the profession came forward to assist 
her, with the greatest generosity and kindness. Mr. Irving, Mr. 
Toole, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, Madame Bernhardt, Miss Ellen 
Terry, Mr. Barrett, Mr. Hare, and Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft were all 
quite ready with their friendly services. 

During her holiday, which she spent in Brittany, Madame 
Modjeska took up paint brushes for the first time in her life. The 
luggage had gone astray, and she found herself at St. Malo with 
nothing to do. Her son had his paint-box with him, and she 
tried to amuse herself with the colours. This was the beginning 
of anew interest; since then she has painted industriously in 
her few holidays. She has discovered, to her delight, that she 
has talent; and she promises herself, when she has left the stage, 
to go to Rome and study in earnest. But as she isan extraordinary 
and indefatigable worker, it is probable that while she is still 
one of the stars of Europe, we shall find some charming, careful 
sketch of hers upon the walls of one of the summer exhibitions. 

Madame Modjeska has adopted three of her nieces, and when 
she has a little freedom from her exciting life she surrounds herself 
with those she calls her “children.” She is extremely fond of 
young girls, and delights in having them around her. 

It is wonderfully pretty and pleasant to see the great actress 
in her private circle so completely sink the artist in the woman. 
She fully deserves her home name of “ Mamusza” (“the little 
mother ”) ; and it is possible, when she is the centre of her adopted 
family, to forget that she is anything but a mother, a generous 
friend to her own sex, a benefactress to all who need help. And 
yet she who has so many domestic virtues, who is at home in any 
véle, whether it be that of the grande dame, the “ Mamusza,” a 
sick nurse, a cook, or a blanchisseuse—she is sick and sad when 
she is away for three weeks from her work, and is homesick for 
the stage, as other women are for their own firesides. 

After this holiday with her children in Brittany, Madame 
Modjeska returned to London to start upon a three months’ tour 
through England, Scotland and Ireland, giving six plays in each 
town. Everywhere she had full houses and very warm receptions. 
But in Dublin she met with an audience which reminded her of 
Poland; the enthusiasm with which she was received had in it 
some of the fervour and fire to which she is accustomed in her 
own country. There is no doubt that it is much harder for an 
actor to play well to a quiet and unresponsive audience ; there is 
something inspiring in the delight which the more excitable races 
exhibit when an artist pleases them. 
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When this provincial tour was over, Madame Modjeska went 
again to Warsaw, after engaging herself to return to London 
and play ‘Odette’ at the Haymarket. ‘Odette’ had a most suc- 
cessful run; the houses were crowded to the very end, and it 
might have been played much longer with the same success if 
Madame Modjeska could have been induced to go on. But she 
was again in delicate health, and needed a complete rest before 
sailing for America for her third tour through that her “second 
country.” 

Whether ‘Odette’ is a great addition to her English répertoire 
is a matter of opinion. There are some fine touches in it: the 
mother-love and the mother’s despair when her child is stolen 
from her, are good dramatic points in the strange character of 
‘Odette.’ But there is no doubt that the part does not give 
Madame Modjeska scope ; it is too slight. 

During her stay in Warsaw she played ‘Nora,’ a piece by a 
Scandinavian author, which has a magnificent ré/e for her. It is 
a subtle part, in which she has to develope the feelings of an ~ 
unhappy wife and mother; it contains real tragedy, and yet it 
yives an opportunity for Madame Modjeska to show another of her 
powers which we have never seen in England. She dances the 
tarantella in it; and any one who knows what Russians and Poles 
expect in the way of dancing, confirmed lovers of the ballet as 
they are, will understand that she danced it well, when it is said 
that the house received it with absolute enthusiasm. Shouts of 
“Modrzejewska! Modrzejewska!” filled the theatre. This piece 
Madame Modjeska has had translated into English, in order to 
play it in America. “ Rosalind” is another new character in 
which she appears in the States; and Americans now have the 
opportunity of seeing what she can do in subtle and delicate 
comedy. She has studied “Rosalind” alone, and has worked 


out for herself her idea of that most delicious of Shakespearian 
ladies. 


(Conclusion.) 











A Gomeside Story. 


Sue was a fair and sunny child 
When first I knew her; 

Her winning ways my heart beguiled, 
And knit me to her. 

World-worn, and tossing on the tide 
And storm of life, 

My happiest hours were at her side, 
My “ Baby-wife.” 


On fairy lore her mind I fed, 
And sage romances, 

That filled the pretty little head 
With earnest fancies ; 

While, as her gracious childhood grew, 
Shone from her eyes 

That wondrous light of wisdom true 
Than ours more wise, 


Which as a lesson grave and good, 
Inspired of heaven 

Through the pure lips of Infanthood, 
To man is given. 

Drawn daily closer each to each 
In heart we were; 

But more than I to her could teach, 
I learned from her. 


We parted; I for other climes, 
And fresh endeavour 
To do my battle with the times 
That fight us ever. 
But, whether fortune frowned or smiled, 
Still in my mind 
I kept the image of the child 
I left behind. 


She grew up on the quiet path 
Of homely duty, 

In all that mind or body hath 
Of grace and beauty ; 
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*Mid her allotted joys and cares, 
Pursued her way, 

But still remembered, in her prayers, 
For me to pray. 


Formed and compact, of sober stuff, 
In simple fashion 

My life had passed with friends enough, 
But strange to passion. 

I thought myself the common lot 
Of earth above; 

Light fancies I had known, but not 
What men call love. 


* ” * 


We met again; the budding flower, 
So fondly tended, 
Had borne, at its appointed hour, 
A blossom splendid. 
Another tale on me had told 
The years that fled, 
And, while they gave their meed of gold, 
Silvered my head. 


No need of many words to tell 
How then I met her; 

Changed as she was, I knew her well— 
Who could forget her? 

About her was some subtle sense 
Of sweet perfume, 

Which, waiting on her innocence, 
Entered the room. 


The world, with all its silken ties, 
Closely had bound her ; 
The young, the noble, breathed their sighs 
And vows around her. 
Then learned I, from the sudden smart 
Of jealous pain, 
That I had found, within my heart, 
My youth again. 


I watched if haply in her eyes 
I might discover, 

By wandering glance or swift surprise, 
The favoured lover. 
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But she was calm and kind, the while 
Methought was worn 

A something, in her friendly smile, 
Of quiet scorn. 


I stepped from out the throng; her glance 
Went through and through me, 
And gave in worldless utterance 
Her welcome to me. 
Her very start was a caress; 
She did not speak, 
But flushed with sudden tenderness 
From brow to cheek. 


No thought had she of wealth or fame, 
Of rank or glory, 

And soon in faltering accents came 
The dear old story. 

Her heart’s desire was this—to share 
With me her life ; 

And so I won, and so I wear, 
My noble wife. 








[ 8 ] 


(Unspotted from the World) 


By Mrs. G. W. GODFREY. 
AvutTuor oF ‘AULD Ronin Gray,’ ‘My QveEey,’ ‘Tue Beavutirvt Miss Rocue,’ ere. 


PART III. 


CnarTter XXY. 


Summer has passed and gone. 

It has died, this year, not calmly and gently as is sometimes 
its way, with slowly-dropping leaves, with softly-fading flowers, 
creeping each day a little nearer and a little nearer to its end; 
but in a passion of storms and winds that have swept it swiftly 
and irretrievably to its ruin. 

There was never, so they said, so bright, so short a summer. 
By the end of July it was over and gone; and the sun who had 
shone so royally through the three bright months of it has hidden 
his face for many a long day now. 

The rains are having it all their own way, and the world looks 
on this, the first of October, a drenched, sodden, miserable world, 
so thoroughly soaked through and through that not all the frosts 
of winter, nor all the strong bright sunshine of spring, can make 
it dry again. 

The boughs of the great old trees in the desolate park-land that 
lies around the house where Dorothy and Psyche were born are 
bending their shorn branches beneath strong gusts of wind and 
rain, and beneath, their leaves whirl to and fro in little yellow 
showers, or lie in sere and sodden heaps. The flowers in the 
neglected garden—long ago dead—lie unswept, untended, where 
they have fallen. The sun-dial, loosened by wind and rain, bends 
feebly towards the ground. 

The old legend that Dorothy with her own hands has so often 
rubbed bright, is no longer legible : 


“Tempus fugit.” 


Time has passed, for it and for others. It will never again count 
out the fleeting hours that the sun used to reflect upon its shining 
face. 


The rains had begun—so they had noticed—on the very day 
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that Sir John had brought Psyche back to the home which she 
had left so gladly and gaily ; and when, having lain her on her 
little bed, and left her with Dorothy’s arms once more around her, 
he had gone down the old stone steps with eyes a little dim for 
sorrow and compassion, he had noticed a white butterfly lying on 
the path, with its gay little wings all draggled, beaten down by 
the first heavy shower, and picking it up gently and carefully, 
had laid it where the rains could no longer reach it—where the 
first ray of sunshine might bring it back to life—for to him it had 
seemed the emblem of the girl he had just now brought home. 

But the rains had never ceased, and all through August and 
September there was little sunshine, and never once again that 
year did Sir John see a white butterfly sporting in it. 

And for many long and weary days they who best loved the 
girl, whose little day of happiness and brightness so quickly over 
had been so sorely and cruelly stricken by the rough winds of 
adversity, had hardly dared to hope that she would ever again 
come back to life and love. 

It seemed indeed as if it was only Dorothy’s strong and tender 
arms, Dorothy’s unwearied care and unceasing prayers, that 
dragged her slowly and unwillingly back to the world she had so 
nearly quitted. 

How is it that we who believe so firmly that heaven is happiness, 
who know so sadly that earth is at best but a poor admixture of 
joy and sorrow, pray so urgently, so fervently, as surely in all 
the days of our prosperity we never prayed before—for life—bare 
life—if one we love most dearly lies stricken unto death? If 
some angel from heaven could show us all that life might mean 
for that dear one—all the sorrows, all the disappointments of it— 
should we cease our prayers? I think not. In that great 
extremity, it is life—only life—that we ask for. 

And yet in the sad and terrible days that followed—in the long 
and weariful hours that attended Psyche’s slow struggle back to 
health and strength, back to the full knowledge of all that she 
had lost in the past and of the little she had to look forward to in 
the future—even Dorothy’s strong and steadfast faith must have 
been sometimes sorely tried by a sad wonder whether she had 
done well and wisely to desire so passionately to keep her darling 
with her. 

Convalescence—the slow return from the pains and torpor of 
great illness to the full powers of mind and body—may be the 
pleasantest time in a life, if life means love and happiness. But 
it may also be the unpleasantest. 

For that woman who comes back from the border-lands of the 
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grave to fill once more the place which she knows—missing her— 
would for ever have remained vacant; comes back to loving eyes 
weeping for very gladness at her return, to tender child-touches 
and words of inarticulate welcome—surely no time was ever half 
so glad—so sweet? ... 

But for that one, who coming back, and looking with dull and 
desolate eyes out on the world to which she has unwillingly 
returned, sees no place in it for her to fill—no place which 
missing her would long have remained vacant, comes back to find 
those eyes, those hands, whose look, whose touch had made earth 
like heaven, gone from her for ever—there is no time that is half 
so sad, nor so hard to bear. 

The very lassitude and feebleness consequent on a long illness 
make the troubles that brought it about the more unendurable. 

For all the days of their lives, be they many or few, Dorothy 
and Psyche will probably never suffer any more sorrowful ones 
than these. 

And yet Dolly goes through them with an uncomplaining and 
steadfast courage which never wearies, never flags. 

But though the world, which reckons among the long scroll of 
its heroines and martyrs they who have been strung up to some 
wonderful or noble deed by the strong excitement of a moment, or 
the sense of a great and worthy cause, can take no count of those 
who, day by day, hour by hour, fight their fight alone and unob- 
served, it is possible that their heroism surpasses that of others. 

* * * * * ~ 

The day is waning. The rain beats in fitful gusts against the 
darkening window-panes of the little room, which from among all 
the other deserted and desolate rooms of the big, dreary house, 
Dolly and Psyche have chosen for their chief habitation. 

Dolly is sitting by the window with her head bent over some 
sewing. 

Psyche is lying on a couch drawn near to the fire, which casts 
its gleams upon her. 

That bright and brilliant beauty which had for a short time 
won her so much admiration appears, among other good gifts, to 
have almost deserted her. Her cheeks are drawn and pale, and 
though she had never at the best of times been possessed of much 
colour, yet that rare and delicate pallor which had formerly rather 
enhanced her attractions than detracted from them, was altogether 
different from this—the pallor of illness and of that most subtle 
of all destroyers of beauty—a settled and brooding discontent. 
Her eyes, always large and dark, are now marked by deep hollows 
that make them seem over-large for her small face. Her hair, 
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whose ruddy tints artists had admired and women had envied, is 
knotted carelessly behind her head, with that utter disregard for 
appearances which is the surest sign of a woman’s hopelessness ; 
and her black gown sets loosely on her wasted figure. 

“The days are so long, so dark and dreary,” she says, restlessly 
turning to and fro, and tossing her poor thin arms, that so little 
while ago had looked so round, and white, and plump in her 
sleeveless gown of ivory satin—“I am like Mariana—‘I am 
aweary, aweary, I would that I were dead! ’—Dolly, Dolly, why 
will you go on sewing? It tires me so to see you.” 

“Perhaps,” says Dolly, lifting her head with an attempt at a 
smile, “if Mariana had had some work to do she would not have 
found the days so long.” 

“Do you mean that I ought to work ?” she answers, with that 
quick irritability which is one of the most trying phases of con- 
valescence. “As if I could!—as if I could do anything while I 
am so miserable!’ 

“No, indeed, dear, I did not mean that,” says Dolly gently. 
“‘ You are too weak, too ill. You must do nothing for a very long 
time but try and get well and strong again. But all the same,” 
dropping her work and lifting her sad and patient eyes, “I want 
you to believe that God has sent you no worse troubles than He 
sends to many others. Think of the women who are compelled 
to stitch and stitch for bare life, for poor and bitter bread, for 
want of which their little ones or their husbands are dying. 
There are many of them, I believe, and just think how hard and 
terrible life must seem to them.” 

“Not more hard than it seems to me,” says the girl, sitting up 
and clasping her hands. “I know,” she goes on excitedly, “ that 
you must think me but a poor creature. I think myself so. I 
am always complaining, always crying; but, all the same” (with 
a sudden light in her sunken eyes), “ I am sure—quite sure—that 
I too could work my fingers to the bone if there were any one I 
cared for who needed it—to whom it could do any good. But,” 
sinking back again, “ what is the good of our work—yours and 
mine ?—what is the good of anything ?” 

But to this Dolly answers nothing—her needle goes in and out, 
in and out, in silence. How often during the past weeks has she 
heard the same words—or words whose burden has always been 
the same—always the same! ‘ What is the good of anything?” 
Even to her it seems perhaps at this moment a question that it is 
difficult to answer. 

“Dolly!” the other goes on presently, still in the same 
nervous, highly-strung tones, “are we to go on for ever—you and 
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I—living in this desolate house all by ourselves? We are so 
young—so terribly young” (with a pitiful shudder). “Does it 
not seem strange that our lives should be done before they have 
well begun ?” 

“T know,” says Dolly, slowly and solemnly, folding her clasped 
hands on her dropped work, and looking out with wistful, 
straining eyes into the gathering twilight, “that the way seems 
dark—very dark; but I am sure—quite sure—that God will send 
the light soon. It may seem long in coming, but” (with a serene 
and earnest smile) “it will come. Be sure of that!” 

“Tt seems to me,” says the other most bitterly, “that God has 
forgotten us, like every one else.” 

Dolly folds her work, and coming over to the fire rests one arm 
on the mantelpiece, looking down into it. 

“ There is one friend who has not forgotten us,” she says gently, 
not answering the worst part of this speech, for she knows that the 
deadly disbelief in the very goodness of God, which is so apt to follow 
on the sudden shattering of all beliefin human love and goodness, 
lies at present beyond her power to attack,—* one at least who has 
never deserted us, and I am not sure that one good friend is not 
worth a dozen acquaintances.” 

“Yes,” says Psyche, slowly and grudgingly, “Sir John has 
been good,—very good. But I suppose that it is only because it 
is his nature to be kind to any thing or any one that is in trouble. 
Even he ” (with a bitter smile) “ will tire of us soon. Perhaps he 
has tired already. He has not been here to-day.” 

“He has gone to see the lawyer on our business,” answers 
Dolly, stooping to stir the fire, which, blazing up and casting a 
brighter light on her face, shows how worn and thin it has grown 
during these last months. “No doubt he will be here soon.” 

There is a minute’s silence, and during that minute, Psyche, 
watching her sister’s face, is assailed by a sudden sharp pang. 

“Dolly!” she says quickly, “you are ill! You look ill. You 
are thin and pale, and I” (with a tremble in her voice) “have 
never even seen it before. All this while you have been wearing 
yourself out for me, and J have been thinking of myself—always 
of myself—and never even thanked you for it. You would have 
done better to let me die” (bursting into tears); “I am a 
selfish wretch, not fit to live!” 

“My dear,” says Dolly, kneeling by her side and stroking her 
hands, “indeed I am not ill. What can have made you take such 
@ notion into your head? You know” (with a spirited smile) “I 
never had much of a complexion at the best of times, and black 
gowns always make people look thin.” 
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“You are deceiving me,” answers Psyche, regarding her with 
an aroused and most earnest scrutiny. ‘“ You are ill. No one 
ever looked as you look who was well and strong. You ought to 
go out; you must go out and get fresh air. You must take port 
wine and all those nourishing things you have been wasting on 
me—and—and, above all, you must not worry yourself any more.” 

“Ts not that more than I can promise?” asks Dolly, looking up 
with a smile that has this time a suspicion of tears in it, for this 
one touch of sympathy goes nearer to breaking down her courage 
than all her past trials. “How can I help worrying while you 
are so unhappy?” 

“Then I will not be unhappy any more,” she answers excitedly. 
“T will laugh and sing and go about as usual. I will do all the 
work and you shall rest. After all,” stretching out her arms as 
if she would try their strength, “Iam really quite as strong as 
ever I was. It is only that I have not had the courage to take up 
my life where I dropped it.” 

“Promise to try and be really happier, and that will do me all 
the good in the world,” says Dolly with gentle soberness. “ But 
it will not do me much good that you should pretend to be.” 

There is a little silence. Something in these last words has 
taken Dolly back to the days, long past, never forgotten, when 
the little golden-haired baby’s naughtiest fits, most passionate 
tears had always most easily been conquered by the assurance that 
“she would make Dolly unhappy if she cried.” How often the 
little soft face has pillowed itself to sleep in her arms! She 
remembers how close she used to hold it to her heart, thinking it 
the sweetest, loveliest thing in all the earth; how passionately 
and fervently she used to long to keep it from all danger and 
trouble, and how impotent all her prayers, all her longings have 
been! 

And Psyche sits with strained and wistful eyes and clasped 
hands, thinking too. 

“Dolly,” she says presently, hesitating a little, “I want to 
explain to you; I want you to understand that—that it is not 
only because I know that... that Captain Darrell never cared for 
me as I thought he did—that I have been so very unhappy all 
this while. Ido not mean—I do not pretend to you,” she goes 
on with feverish earnestness, “that that alone would not have 
been hard enough to bear. To care for any one very much,—with 
all your heart ””—(with a little sob), ‘and to know that all the 
time he had never cared much for you—not so much that he 
would give up anything for you—that—that alone would be hard 
for any woman, would not it ?” 
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“My dear, my dear!” says Dolly, nearly sobbing too; “you 
must not talk of it. You will be ill again.” 

“But,” she continues eagerly, not noticing this interruption, 
“if that had come alone I could have borne it—I would have 
borne it; or at any rate if I had broken my heart over it I would 
never have let any one know it. To cry always, and make 
yourself ill over a man who had never cared for you—who had 
only” (with sudden crimson spots flaming on her pale cheeks) 
“ amused himself with you, who had thrown you over—that would 
show but a poor spirit, would not it ?—and I—I never had a poor 
spirit; had I, Dolly ?” 

“ Hush, dear, hush!” 

“T think almost Grannie would have got her own way,” she 
goes on with a poor little attempt at a smile, “if she had had 
time. I think that I should have been ready to marry Mr. 
Brooke or any one, just to show him that I was not so weak or 
so foolish as to break my heart for love if—” (shuddering) “if it 
had not been for what happened afterwards.” 

“Psyche, darling!” Dolly entreats, “do not talk of it. Do not 
dwell on it.” 

But she does not listen to her, does not even hear her. 

“One blow at a time—that one can bear,” she goes on with a 
rising voice, and an excitement that grows with every word; 
“but three blows, one after the other—three such heavy blows— 
that was more than any one could bear. When I knew—when 
Grannie told me—that I, who had thought so much of myself, 
who had held my head so high, was only all the while a poor girl 
whose own father had dishonoured her, who had never any right” 
(breaking into passionate tears) “ to even the name she bore, who 
had been sneered at and pitied for the slur wpon her—those were 
the words, Dolly ; those were the very words—then it broke down 
all my courage.” 


There is a moment’s silence. Dolly has hidden her face in her 
hands. She is crying too. 

“It was all my fault,” she says sorrowfully and brokenly,— 
“all my fault. I would hide the story from you. I thought it 
would make you unhappy to know of it; and to think that after 
all—after all . . ” (in a despairing voice) “it should have been 
told to you so cruelly and at such a time!” 

“T do not know that Grannie told it so cruelly,” says the girl 
slowly and consideringly. “She tried to make me understand 
that she had never believed it—that it was all a lie—a terrible 
lie; but all the same” (with a bitter smile), “she made it very 
clear to me’ that it was a lie that had found belief, and that I 
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must think myself very fortunate that any man thought me good 
enough to marry.” 

“Psyche! Psyche!” cries Dolly, holding out her hands 
imploringly, as if she finds in these words a sting to pierce her to 
the heart. 

“ It may have been cruel of her to tell me so. I think” (with 
a shudder) “it was cruel; but all the same, there is no good 
deceiving ourselves, Dolly,—it is true. Do you know” (sinking 
her voice to a whisper) “that he told me the same thing? 
When I asked him whether there was any good reason why his 
uncle should object to me more than any other girl, he acknow- 
ledged that there was.” 

“He is a wretch!—a selfish wretch!” cries Dolly with a 
vehemence that is not at all usual to her. ‘How could he dare 
to say such a thing?” 

“ Do not abuse him,” says Psyche, drawing back a little coldly. 
“Not just yet; in a little while perhaps I shall be able to hate 
him, but” (with along and quivering breath) “not yet,—not 
quite yet.” 

Then after a pause: 

“ After all,” she goes on with a quietude that is more pathetic 
than her former emotion, “he only told me the truth. It is 
myself that I ought to blame—not him. So long as he found me 
pretty and amusing, he amused himself—that is all. I suppose 
that any other man would have done ‘the same. It was only my 
folly and vanity that made me think that he really loved me so 
much as to give up anything for me.” 

“ You are wrong !—quite wrong!” says Dolly vehemently. “No 
other man” (thinking of the one to whom she mentally compares 
all others) “ would have behaved so badly—so cruelly.” 

But Psyche allows this statement to pass unquestioned. She 
is in fact too full of her own story to notice much what her sister 
says. 

“‘ And when the last blow came—the last and the worst,” she 
goes on earnestly—“ it seemed as if I had no more power left ; as 
if I could not bear any more. I hardly know what happened 
after that. When one has been saying passionate and terrible 
things of a person one believes to be alive and well—to hear that 
he is dead—dead and beyond the power of reconciliation and 
forgiveness—that is more terrible than anything.” 

There is a moment’s tremulous silence, then she stretches out 
her arms with a loving and tender gesture, and clasps them round 
her sister's neck. 

“ Dolly, dear,” she says gently, “ you are all that I have left, 
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There is no one in the world who cares much for me but you, and 
I have made you unhappy and sorry. But” (with a brave smile) 
“T will make you unhappy no more. I will...” 

But she breaks down there; the smile ends in a sob, and for a 
moment they are clasped in each other’s arms in a silence neither 
dares to break. 

And before either of them can speak again, the sudden closing 
of the hall-door, the sound of quick strong footsteps, makes them 
start asunder. 

“It is Sir John!” says Psyche quickly. ‘ And he will see that 
I have been crying again. He will think that I am always 
crying.” 

He comes in, bringing into the warm room a fresh atmosphere 
of wind and rain. 

“Are you both here?” he asks, peering about in the semi- 
darkness. “I can scarcely see you.” 

He shakes hands with Dolly first—clasping her hand with the 
strength and heartiness of a great and assured friendliness; but 
when he turns to Psyche, there is noticeable in his manner a good 
deal less confidence, and a great deal more tenderness, 

“Are you better?” he asks anxiously, trying to see her face; 
“are you feeling stronger to-day ?” 

“Not only better, but quite well,’ she answers briskly, and 
with a smile so bright that she trusts to it to disguise the marks 
of her recent tears. “I have been telling Dolly,” she goes on 
quickly, “that I am tired of being sick and sorry; that I mean 
no longer to be either the one nor the other. After all” (laughing 
a little) “it is not a rédle that suits me—is it ?” 

But he does not answer her. He stands silent and puzzled by 
this new, strange mood which his experience of women’s ways is 
not large enough to explain; puzzled still more by the fact that 
if she had not laughed he could have sworn she had been crying. 
But before he is able to adapt himself to it, it changes again, 
swiftly and suddenly—a possibility which he might certainly have 
looked for in her. 

“Sir John!” she says of a sudden, in an altogether different 
tone, and coming a step nearer lays her two white hands on his 
arms; “I have been thanking Dolly, and I want to thank you for 
all you have done for me. You have been so good to me—so 
good!” (the tears gathering in her great soft eyes) ; “always kind 
and patient; always most gentle and forbearing ; and I—I am 
afraid” (with a struggle to smile) “ that I must have tried you 
very sorely. But I want to tell you, I want to promise you as I 
have promised Dolly, that I will not trouble you any more. I am 
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not going to fret any more. I am going to be quite well—quite 
happy... .” 

Her voice falters, breaks; her hands drop from his arms; she 
bursts into tears, and before he can say one word to stop her, or 
hold out his hand to detain her, she has fled from the room, and 
he hears the door close sharply after her. 

And he and Dolly are left alone. 


CHarter XXVI. 


“‘Wuar is the matter?” he asks sharply, turning to her. “ What 
has happened to upset her again ?” 

Dolly has turned away, and is busy lighting the lamp which 
stands on a side-table. 

There are a good many women who seem destined to play 
through life the part of the homely and unappreciated Martha, 
and she is one of them. 

“Leave the light—I do not see that we want it,” he says almost 
crossly. “I want to know what has vexed her.” 

Thus commanded, Dolly having finished her work comes over 
and takes her seat by the fire. Her back is turned to the light, 
and if it were not, he is not quick enough to read the marks on 
her face, to see that she, too, has been crying. 

“She would talk about—about all that happened before 
her illness; I could not help it,” she begins, almost apologeti- 
cally. “Iwas afraid that it would make her ill again; but indeed 
she would not listen to me.” 

There is a moment’s silence. He is standing leaning against 
the mantelpiece, looking into the fire. 

“Do you mean,” he asks, not lifting his eyes, “that she was 
talking of that man again?” 

“Yes; she spoke of him,” she answers slowly and consideringly, 
not at all resenting the question; for indeed, since the day when 
he brought Psyche home, when Lady Conynghame, in the extre- 
mity of her position, had been forced to admit so much of the 
truth that he had gained a very fair notion of it, they have had 
no secrets from him. “But though she would not blame him as 
he ought to be blamed, I really hope—I am almost sure— 
that she is in a fair way to getting over it. I think” (looking 
up at him) “that she begins to understand what sort of man 
he is.” 

“Ts that true?” he asks, turning to her with a sudden bright 
light on his face, and with an excitement which the occasion 
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hardly seemed to justify. “Are you sure, Dolly—are you 
sure ?” 

“‘ As sure as I can be of anything,” she answers quietly. 

To her there seems nothing strange in his strong interest. 
He has, through these last sad and terrible months, so thoroughly 
and actively identified himself with all her troubles and trials 
that she takes his sympathy as a matter of course. 

“She spoke of him as a man who had only amused himself— 
who had never cared for her well enough to make any sacrifice for 
her. She said that in a little while, if it had not been for what 
happened afterwards, she might almost have been ready to marry 
some one else, if only to show him that she did not greatly care. 
If” (hesitatingly)—‘“ if she can even think of marrying some one 
else, it shows that she cannot really have loved him—do not you 
think so?” 

“Thank God!” he says fervently, leaning his face on his hands 
so that she cannot see it. Then more to himself than to her— 
“T ought to have known it. I ought to have been sure of it; 
but I did not hope—I did not dare to hope that it would be so 
soon.” 

But even these words—even the voice in which he says them— 
do not enlighten her. She makes so sure—has made so sure all 
along—that the interest, the deep and kindly sympathy which 
he has taken in the troubles of the girl whom he has known from 
a little child, are only part of his honest and kindly nature—a 
thing to be expected from him—not wondered at. 

“ After all,” he says, still as if arguing with himself, “it would be 
indeed impossible that a woman should go on caring for a man who 
has proved himself such a heartless scoundrel, would not it? That 
he should have taken her fancy was rational enough. He is good- 
looking,” making the admission grudgingly, but with an honesty 
that is conspicuous in him, “and he is possessed of all those arts 
that can win a woman’s liking; but that she should go on caring 
for him, wasting all her life for him now that she understands 
his mean and paltry nature, that would be impossible, would 
not it?” 


Dolly hesitates. There is a noticeable pause before she 
answers. 

“T think,” she says presently, “that if a woman really cared 
very much for a man, she would go on loving him even if he 
committed all the crimes in the Calendar, if she were sure that he 
loved her ; but to know that he never loved her really, that he only 
had but a poor sort of liking for her at the best—that would cure 
most women. It will certainly cure Psyche. She was always proud 
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and high-spirited, and I think that in a little while—not all at 
once, perhaps,—but in a little while her pride will get the better 
of her love.” 

He takes this speech in silence, and stands looking into the fire 
with a thoughtful smile ; but in his look there is something of the 
elation of a man who has received good tidings. 

“TI fancy,” Dolly goes on, taking his sympathy for granted, 
“that she has really suffered most from what happened afterwards. 
I cannot quite gather from what she says how Lady Conynghame 
told her that story, but I am sure that she must have told it most 
cruelly, and that it has been a terrible shock to her. After all” 
(lifting her eyes to his face), “ you were right, and I was wrong. 
I ought not to have left her to hear it from any one else.” 

“Poor child!” he says in a low voice. “Poor child!” 

There is another silence; then he raises his face and resumes 
something of his ordinary manner : 

“T came here to tell you about Gray. I have s seen him, and we 
have gone into the whole matter: but” (hesitatingly) “Iam afraid 
I have only bad news for you, and one does not like to be the 
bearer of bad news. Shall I tell you now, or would you rather 
wait until another time ?” 

“Tell me now,” she answers quietly, only clasping her hands a 
little tighter, like one who steadies herself to receive a shock. 

Mr. Gray is the solicitor to whom Mr. Dalrymple’s entangled 
affairs have been entrusted, and she knows how much depends 
upon his verdict. 

“T am afraid,” he begins slowly and reluctantly, “ from what he 
tells me, and even he is hardly able to give a just opinion yet— 
your father’s affairs were in such a desperate muddle—that when 
everything is paid, and realised, there will be very little saved 
from the wreck. There will be only, he thinks ” (averting his eyes 
as if he hardly dares to see how she will take these tidings) 
“about a hundred a year left for you. The sale of the house, and 
the small portion of land that is not mortgaged, may bring about 
another hundred, he hopes, but it is so dilapidated, and there is so 
little land left with it, that it might be some time before it found 
a purchaser, and, in the meantime . . .” 

Then he breaks off. He has delivered himself of his bad news in 
the desperate and bungling fashion of a man who is unaccustomed 
to disguise the truth. Having got over it, he is able to face her 
more bravely. 

“It is very bad, I am afraid,” he says, looking at her kindly. 
“ But do not worry over it. It may turn out better than we think, 
after all.” 
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“ The sale of the house !” she repeats slowly, her eyes wandering 
round, and taking in all the familiar details of the room. “Do 
you mean that we must leave this house?” 

“T am afraid,” he answers gravely, “that you could not hope to 
live here on so little.” 

“Where can we go? What can we do?” she asks with the 
hopeless bewilderment of one who suddenly finds life presented to 
her under a new and altogether unlooked-for aspect. She has 
always, indeed, expected poverty ; expected to live hardly and fare 
frugally, to use her brains and her energies, as too many people are 
compelled to use them in the desperate endeavour to make two ends 
meet; but the possibility of leaving the house where she has lived 
all her life, where her father and her forefathers have lived all their 
lives, is one that has not yet occurred to her. “I suppose” (with 
a little smile that makes her lips quiver) “that there is not any- 
where we can live on a hundred a year?” 

That smile tries his forbearance sorely. He feels he would 
like to curse the folly and the improvidence of the man who has 
brought his children to this strait. But he does not. He 
seats himself on a chair close to her, and stretches out his hand 
to her. 

“Will you leave it to me?” he says very gently—‘“ will you 
trust it all tome? There is no reason you should even think 
about it yet. You must go on staying here, and doing just as 
you have done, and” (hesitating a little)“ things are sure to 
arrange themselves somehow.” 

She lets her hand rest in his for a moment, and meets his eyes 
gravely and steadily. 

“T understand you,” she says slowly; then sadly shaking her 
head,—“ but no! Things cannot arrange themselves like that. 
Your kindness, your care, your friendship you shall give us 
always if” (with a little smile) “you will not be ashamed of us 
when we are so poor, but—nothing more. What has to be done, 
is best done soon,” she goes on, drawing a heavy breath. “Now 
I know that we have hardly enough to pay even the wages of the 
few poor servants we are compelled to keep, we must not stay 
here a day longer than we are obliged.” 

“ And Psyche?” he asks briefly, and almost brusquely. “ Have 
you thought of her? How is she to bear life on a hundred a year ?” 

His words seem to her cruel. 

She drops her face on her hands with a little ery—she cannot 
answer him. ‘There is a silence, a silence pregnant with thought. 


Hers are too bitter for speech. His grow too strong to refrain 
from it. 
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“Dolly,” he says after a while, in a voice that seems new and 
strange to her, “there is something I want to say to you; I had 
not meant to say it yet. I intended to try and keep my own 
counsel a little longer, but now” (with a pause) “ it seems neces- 
sary that I should speak.” 

She drops her hands and looks at him, her eyes slowly widening, 
her face paling.. 

“Have you not guessed my secret?” he goes on, in a voice 
that is strangely moved, and with a sudden flush on his dark 
face. “It has seemed to me sometimes that you could not fail 
to guess it; that I have hidden it so badly that it must be 
apparent to every one—or at any rate to you, who know me so 
well,—who have always been my best friend.” 

She begins to tremble, but she clasps her hands the tighter to 
hide it, and turns her face a little from him, but still she does 
not speak. 

“It seems ridiculous, incredible,” he continues quickly, “ that 
I, at my age, with my experience, should fall in love as hotly, as 
irrationally as a young man of twenty,—does not it? And yet, I 
have fallen in love—and love is no light thing when one is forty. 
I have so often tried to gather up courage to tell you, and I have 
always failed ; but nowI may tell you, Dolly, may I not? You will 
listen to me ?—you will tell me whether I may dare to hope?” 

“Not now, not now!” she says with a strange nervousness, and 
a sudden brilliant flush that makes her small pale face look almost 
beautiful. “Tell me some other time—not to-day.” 

“No; I must tell you to-day—now!” he answers, with a firm- 
ness that will take no denial. ‘I could not sleep or eat until I 
have told you. I think that I have not slept nor known any 
peace for days past. I have gone through all the tortures and 
torments of love—all the hot fits and cold fits—all the hopes and 
fears. Will you laugh at me for a presumptuous fool, that some- 
times I have dared to hope that when she understands how dearly 
I love her, how tenderly I will care for her, as none of those 
younger and handsomer men who would seem to have so much 
better right to her could ever have cared—that in time—not all 
at once, but in time—she might grow to like me a little—and to 
give herself to me?” 

He breaks off, moved by a strong emotion. And she sits quite 
still, just as she sat before, only her hands are locked more tightly 
together, her face has grown of a deadly pallor, and her eyes are 
set and strained like the eyes of one who looks upon some terrible 
vision. But she does not speak; though all her life depended 
upon it she could not speak just then. 
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“T hardly know,” he goes on presently, “when it was I first 
began to care for her. I think” (dreamily) “it must have been 
on that day when I met her by the stile, when she asked me to 
take the thorn out of her poor little hand, but I had a fancy even 
then that there was some one she liked better than she could ever 
like me ; and though I followed her up to London once or twice I 
never dared to think of her—I never acknowledged even to myself 
that I loved her, until the day when she lay white and stricken in 
my arms, just as helplessly as she had lain there when she was a 
little child, Then” (with a long and heavy breath)—“ then I knew 
that I loved her.” 

He pauses in his story, but still she does not speak. Even to 
him, so engrossed with his own passion, as every man in love is, 
that it leaves little room for other thoughts or for remembrance of 
the past, there seems something strange in her continued silence. 

“ Are you listening to me ?” he asks, turning to her. ‘“ Do you 
understand me, or does my folly seem too incredible to you?” 

Then, indeed, she turns her white set face, and raises her dull 
and heavy eyes to his. 

“Yes,” she says slowly, and in’ a voice that is dull and strange 
as her look—“ TI understand. You love—Psyche.” 

“ Yes, Ilove her,” he answers, dwelling on the words with a 
passionate tenderness. ‘I love her so much that if I lose her, life 
will not seem to me worth having. If she had been happy and 
radiant, surrounded by friends and lovers as I have seen her 
but lately, I should never have dared to hope that I, who have so 
little to recommend me to a young woman’s fancy, could ever win 
her; but seeing her desolate, forsaken, unhappy, and knowing 
that I can protect her, can save her at least from those sordid cares 
that make the world so unbearable, I have dared to think it 
possible. Tell me, Dolly, tell me—you who have been my best 
and truest friend—am I rash, presumptuous, ridiculous?—or do 
you think I may venture to hope?” 

And she must speak—must answer him. A pain that would 
stab another woman to fury goes to her heart, and something of 
the sharpness of it reveals itself in her voice, yet not so plainly 
that he can perceive it. 

“ How can I tell?” she asks passionately. “ How can one woman 
judge for another? ” 

His face changes; the hope that a moment ago had made it 
almost radiant, falls of an instant to something nearer despair. 

And seeing and understanding, with the quick sympathy ot 
one who has always all her life thought more of others than of 
herself, she forgets her own pain in his. 
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“If,” she says slowly and faltering—“ if she can love you— 
and I do not mean to tell you that she will not—I know, indeed, 
she is already very fond of you—I am sure . . . I believe that 
there is no one in the world that could make her happier than 
you will. If... if my good wishes can do you any good, you 
have them.” 


He lifts his face, and quickly and impulsively stretches out 
his hands to her. 

“Thank you, Dolly,” he says, with a sudden moisture in his 
eyes; “thank you, with all my heart!” 

But after a moment she withdraws her hands from his. 

“T ought to have known—I ought to have understood,” she 
says quickly, with a nervous quivering of her lips, the only sign 
of emotion she is unable altogether to control. “If I had not 
been so absorbed in all our troubles, I suppose that I could not 
have been so blind—so miserably blind! But” (catching her 
breath) “it has come upon me so suddenly.” 

“ Have I spoken too soon?” he asks, gently and humbly. “I 
suppose it does seem soon to you, but you cannot tell how long 
these terrible months have seemed to me, while I have been 
compelled to watch her suffering, to see her unhappiness, 
without the right to comfort her. I did not mean to tell you 
yet. I meant to try and keep my secret to myself, and only do 
my best to serve you and her; but when you told me that you 
believed she was already beginning to be cured of her liking for 
that miserable scoundrel—when I knew that you must be turned 
out of your home, and that I,—I who have so much, yet had not 
even the right to ask you to share it with me, it seemed as if I 
could not help telling you.” 

But to this she says nothing. It is hard on a woman, even 
brave as she is, to know that she herself has dealt the final blow 
to her own happiness. 

“Dolly,” he says presently, and in a voice that shows how 
strongly he is agitated, “if you would only come to me—you and 
she—and share my desolate, miserable home, I would ask so 
little from her—only her tolerance, only her bare liking. I am 
sure that some day, when she knows how greatly I love her, my 
love must win hers.” 

“ Are you sure,” she asks, suddenly and sharply turning to him, 
“that you do love her? You were always kind and generous, 
that I know; but is it only kindness, only generosity?” 

“Am I sure?” he answers, with something like a smile; “am 
I sure that I live and breathe, that heaven is above us? AmI 
sure that if I lose her, I lose all hope in the world ?” 
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And after that she asks no more questions. His look and his 
tone would convince any woman living of his truth, and she is 
not hard to convince. It seems to her so possible to love 
Psyche. 

It is he who speaks next: 

“There is one thing more I have to ask of you, and I am 
afraid” (hesitatingly) “it will be the hardest for you to grant. 
You have given me more hope than I dared to expect. You 
have not, at any rate” (with a little laugh), “ told me that I am 
an old fool, though you might, perhaps, have done so. But— 
but I want more from you than that. Can you guess what it 
is, Dolly ?” 

She shakes her head mutely. Indeed at this moment she feels 
as though her courage were being tried almost beyond bearing. 
If he only would go—would leave her to herself and her misery! 

“T want you to speak to her, to break it to her,” he says slowly 
and diffidently, as if he were almost ashamed of himself for asking 
it. “I was never a coward before; but now I have become worse 
than a coward. I feel that I dare not plead for myself. I want 
you to plead for me—to say the best you can of me; to tell her 
that though I am so much older than she is—more than twenty 
years older—God help me!—though I am grey-haired and sober, 
and may seem grim and hard to her, yet I will love her more 
passionately, more fondly than any of those who have all the 
good gifts of youth and high spirits to recommend them. I want 
you to tell her that I long to protect her, to cherish her, to . . . 
Dolly—Dolly !” (breaking down) “ Will you plead for me, as you 
alone can? Do it in your own time, your own way. I trust all 
my hopes to you.” 

“How can I do it?—how can I?” she cries, with such a 
passionate pain breaking through the composure of her voice, 
that it must have been apparent to any man less absorbed in his 
own thoughts. 

“You can do it better than any one in the world,” he urges 
hotly. “You have more influence, more power over her than any 
one else in the world. You stand to her in the place of a mother. 
Do you think I have not seen, have not blessed you for all your 
tenderness and patience to her? If you will tell her—if you can 
honestly tell her, that you believe she will do well to marry me, 
that will be my best chance. I would not ask you—on my honour 
I would not ask you—if I did not believe that I could make her 
happy.” 

“Twill doit if you wish it,” she says at last in a faint and 
weary tone—“ if you are sure that it is best.” 
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“T am sure, quite sure,” he answers quickly. Then with a 
diffidence and humility that seem to sit strangely on him, being so 
unlike his ordinary manner—* You—you will say the best you can 
for me, Dolly? You will make the best of my good points, the 
least of my bad ones?” 

“ After all,” she says with a smile, into which she tries to infuse 
some spirit, “I am not sure that your worst are so very bad.” 

“To some women it might not seem so,” he says with the 
despondency, the utter lack of confidence, of a man who is 
genuinely in love. “But she is so young, and so beautiful! It 
seems as if I have so little right to her.” 

So saying, he rises and takes a turn or two restlessly up and 
down the room; and she, with the poor little transient smile faded 
from her white lips, watches him under cover of her hands— 
watches him with the strained gaze, the unnatural calm of one 
who, looking on a dearly-loved dead face, knows she will never 
again see it except under some new and changed aspect. 

“ Well,” he says at last, with a sort of sigh, “I must go. It is 
always hard to tear myself away—it is doubly hard to-day. But 
it will be better that I should not see her again until you have 
spoken to her.” Then coming to her and stretching out his hand 
to her— Good-bye, Dolly. Good-bye; and God bless you for all 
your goodness to me,” he says, with an emotion that betrays itself 
in his voice and the strong clasp of his hand. “Send for me when 
you have anything to tell me, good or bad, or if you should want 
me—but until I hear from you I shall not come again. I could 
not bear it while my fate remains in uncertainty.” 

So saying, he wrings her cold and passive hand and leaves her. 
And she sits quite still, looking with dull and tearless eyes into 
the slowly-sinking fire—not weeping as a less despairing woman 
might, not cursing God or fate as a wickeder woman might, but 
only dead, and cold, and still. 

She knows that the hardest task which has ever been set her in 
all her hard life yet remains before her; and until it be done she 
dares not even pity herself, lest she should run the risk of breaking 


into such weeping as God sends as tenderest relief to His most 
wretched ones. 


Cuarter XXYVII. 


Sxz does not know how long she sits there with hands rigidly 
clasped, looking into the dull fire—not moving, scarcely thinking, 


before the door opens slowly and Psyche comes softly into the 
room. 
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“Has he gone?” she asks, with an accent of disappointment, 


looking around her. “I thought he would have stayed until I 
came back.” 


Then she comes nearer. 

“ How cold it is!” she says, stooping to stir the smoking fire, 
“ Are you asleep, Dolly? Is anything the matter ?” 

Dolly rouses herself from the torpor into which she has 
fallen, and looks at her with an effort. She sees her in a 
new light—as she has never seen her before. She shudders 
visibly. 

“No; not asleep,” she says slowly, like one in a trance. “ But 
I had forgotten the fire; and I am cold” (shivering again)— 
“very cold.” 

The newly-stirred fire breaks up into a blaze, and falls on her 
white, strained face. 

“Something is the matter!” says Psyche quickly. “He has 
brought you bad news.” 

“Bad news,” she answers, slowly and mechanically. “Yes; I 
suppose it 7s bad news. Wait a little—wait a little, and I shall 
be able to tell you.” 

“Tell me now!” says the girl impatiently. ‘ Dolly,” she goes 
on, taking a seat close by her, and touching her cold, clasped 
hands, “are we to have any secrets from each other? Whatever 
troubles we have to bear, are we not to bear them together— 
you and I, who are left alone in the world?” 

Dolly smiles faintly, and looks tenderly into the lovely face close 
to hers. With that smile, though no one knows it—though no 
one will ever know it—she casts aside her own great trouble, and 
becomes once more the tender and self-forgetting protector of the 
little sister, who has ever since her babyhood been her chief 
thought—her best-loved charge. Unclasping her cold hands, she 
gently takes the little warm, soft hand that lies on her lap, 
overcoming for ever the terrible instinct of repulsion which she 
had almost felt on her first appearance. 

“My dear,” she says hesitatingly, “I have heard bad news, 
and” (drawing her breath quickly) “I suppose that I must tell 
you—as well now as at any other time.” 

“What worse thing can happen to us?” asks Psyche bitterly. 
“T thought that we had fallen so low that we need fear 
no further blows. What have we to lose that we have not already 
lost ?” 

“T always knew,” Dolly goes on, scarcely noticing these ques- 
tions, “that we must be poor—that we had lost a great deal of 
money, and must live sparely, but it seems that we are a great 
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deal poorer than I thought. We must go away. We cannot live 
here.” 

At any other time she would have broken the tidings more 
gently. But, having undertaken her part, she means to play it 
to the uttermost of her ability ; and she understands that nothing 
can help Sir John’s cause more than the full comprehension of 
this necessity. 

“Go away!” echoes Psyche blankly, looking around her with 
vague bewilderment, much as Dolly herself had done when 
she first heard the news. “Where can we go? What can 
we do?” 

“We have only a hundred a year,” Dolly goes cn tersely ; 
“when the house is let—to strangers” (unable altogether to 
conceal the bitterness of this thought)—“ we may have a little 
more. But we must not depend upon that; and I suppose that 
even you, who know so little about money, know that we cannot 
live on a hundred a year.” 

“A hundred a year!” echoes Psyche again. ‘That is about 
what people give to their cooks. How can we have come to that ? 
What are we to do? Dolly” (impatiently), “do not you care? 
Have you thought about it?” 

“T have had so little time to think yet,” Dolly answers, rousing 
herself with an effort, “but I suppose that we must do as other 
people in our case do—earn our own living. I do not mean that 
you must do anything,” she goes on with more spirit—“ that 
would be ridiculous—impossible. You could not, but I must. 
I am afraid” (with a poor little smile) “that I cannot be a 
governess. I am not so well educated as any tradesman’s 
daughter. I have always lived at home, and I have learned 
so little, except what I have picked up here and there, but I 
could be a companion, or amanuensis, or something; but you— 
I should have to leave you all alone, and how could I do 
that ?” 

She has revealed the truth,—and that it is but the absolute 
truth she knows,—in all its bare nakedness, neither palliating it 
nor softening it, and having done it, she watches almost coldly the 
first effect of this hard blow, as a physician who administers some 
cruel shock with the ultimate hope of healing, may watch the 
effect on his patient. 

“Anything but that!” says the girl, gasping for breath, being 
indeed not very strong—“ anything but that. Dolly, Dolly, you 
must not leave me! I could not bear tobe alone! We will starve 
together, if we must; but do not, pray do not, let us talk of 
being separated !” 
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“ There is but one other way out of it,” says Dolly very slowly, 
averting her eyes, not able to bear to look at her ; “ only one other 
way.” 

“There is a way, then!” cries Psyche with a quick transition 
from despair to something near hopefulness. “Oh, Dolly, you 
have always found a way out of everything! I ought to have 
been sure—I ought to have trusted to you. . . .” 

“Hush!” she says quickly, and a little severely; “you are 
wrong ; it is not I—it is Sir John.” 

The name comes from her with an effort. It is hard to her 
to speak it, but she goes on quietly enough : 

“ When he told me this, he also told me—something else.” 

There is a moment’s pause, and then a radiant smile spreads 
over Psyche’s face, and stretching out her arms she throws them 
round her sister. 

“He has told yon—something else!” she says with a voice so 
glad that it nearly breaks into a sob. “Oh, my darling, I am 
glad—so glad! I knew that it would come, sooner or later. I 
was sure that it would!” 

But to her dismay Dolly pushes her arms away, and looks at 
her with a cold, strange gaze and whitening lips. 

“You knew ?” she asks slowly, with terrible emphasis. ‘“ You 
knew it all the while, and let me go on in ignorance ?” 

The radiance dies out of the girl’s face and leaves it cold and 
white almost as her sister’s. There is something in Dolly’s tone 
and manner that lies beyond her comprehension, but it is certain 
that no woman ever looked as she looks who had just received the 
assurance of her lover’s love. 

“T knew that he loved you,” she answers slowly and falteringly, 
scarce knowing what she says; “I was certain of it from the very 
first. It was apparent in his manner to you. Why else should 
he have cared for us so, and spent all his time in servingus? But 
is it possible that you do not love him—that you have refused 
him ?” 

“Stop!” cries Dolly, with a most bitter cry, wrung from the 
depths of her misery, a cry that might reveal to any one, who held 
the clue to it, all the story of her life. “He does not love me— 
not me! Do not you see, do not you understand, that he loves 
you ? ” 

There is a moment’s silence. 

“Loves me!” says Psyche at last, with a look of utter blank 
incredulity. “It is impossible! You are joking.” 

“Do I look like joking?” asks Dolly, with some bitterness. 


“And why is it so impossible that he or any one should love you? 
VOL. LXVIL. : 
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The only strange thing sppears to me that we should not have 
seen it before. I see it all so clearly now—so clearly! It seems to 
me” (passionately clasping her hands) “that our eyes must have 
been blinded that we would not see it before.” 

“It is impossible—ridiculous!” reiterates Psyche, still staring 
with incredulous amazement. “There is some mistake some- 
where—some terrible mistake. I have always been sure—quite 
sure—that he cared for you—that he was only waiting until you 
were free to tell you so——” 

“Stop!” cries Dolly suddenly, in a voice that one would scarce 
know for hers. “Do not say it!—do not ever say it again! I 
will not bear it!” 


For one second her eyes flash with a furious pain, then it dies 
out. 

“We have been friends always—very good friends,” she goes 
on in a strange, repressed voice ; “but neveranything more. We 
have been good comrades, we have been almost”’ (shrinking a 
little) “like brother and sister, but never anything more.” 

“Tt is impossible!” says Psyche again, and for the third time 
“T cannot believe it even now. Do pan mean” (incredulously 
“that he told you so?” 


“Yes” (slowly and quietly). “He told meso. He asked me 
to tell you.” 

“ And of course you told him it was impossible, absurd! Poor 
fellow!” (laughing softly to herself). ‘‘ What could have put 
such a ridiculous notion into his head ?” 

“Qn the contrary,” Dolly answers, almost vehemently. “I 
told him that I believed you were already very fond of him, and 
that I could see no surer chance of your happiness than in marry- 
ing him. What,” she continues passionately, “can you find 
ridiculous in the love of a man of whose devotion any woman in 
the world might justly be proud?” 

“Do you mean,” asks the girl, panting a little and pressing 
her hands against her breast, “that you and he—who know all 
my story—think it possible that I should marry so soon?” 

“Only an hour ago,” answers Dolly, still quietly, “ you told me 
that if you had been given time to consider, you might have 
married Mr. Brooke, or any one. If that seemed possible to you, 
how much better chance of happiness will you have with a man of | 
whose goodness, of whose devotion no one can reasonably doubt ?” 

It seems to her that it is not she herself who speaks—as if it 
were another self pleading against herself, and using all the 


powers she possesses to gain for some one else the happiness that 
has been denied to her. 
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There is a silence. 
“You advise me to marry him?” asks Psyche after awhile, 
slowly, with a distinct pause between each word. “Do you mean 
it? Is it true that you advise me to marry him ?” 

For a moment they look mutely into each other’s eyes. Dolly 
does not answer—cannot answer. Her heart seems to stop beat- 
ing; a choking sensation in her throat seems to hold the words 
and forbid them to come. 

“Remember !” says the girl solemnly, “that a good deal hangs 
on your answer. You are the only one left to me—the only one 
on whose guidance, on whose judgment I rely. I, for my part,” 
(casting up her arms with a passionate gesture), “‘no longer rely 
upon my own. I have made a mess of my life once. Though I 
am so young, I seem to have done with it, and I care so little 
what happens to me. Nothing can do me much good or much 
harm. Tell me, Dolly—answer me—do you mean that you advise 
me to marry him?” 


There is a moment’s pause—a terrible pause. Then Dolly bows 
her head. 

“Yes,” she answers slowly, and with a great earnestness. “I 
think that you can find no better hope of happiness than in 
marrying him.” 

Then after a moment, as if she were almost afraid of her own 
words, she goes on quickly : 

“He asks so little of you—only your tolerance, only your bare 
liking ; and I am sure, quite sure, that in the long run, when you 
understand how faithfully, how devotedly he cares for you, you 
cannot help loving him—that his great love must win yours.” 

Then after awhile, receiving no answer, she continues 
urgently : 

“ Put the case before you plainly. On the one hand lie poverty, 
misery, the striving for a bare living, separation from all you care 
for, loneliness and sadness. On the other hand” (struggling with 
something near to a sob) “lie ease and plenty, the love of a good 
man—happiness such as few women dare hope for. Psyche,” 
breaking off, and fighting hard for a semblance of a seemly com- 
posure, “you know that I am not one to advise you to marry just 
to secure ease and comfort, just for those poor bare things the 
world can give; but it seems to me—even to me—that you would 
do well not to cast from you such a chance of happiness as he 
offers you, without good and sufficient thought.” 

She has put all her heart, all her life into these words, and 


having said them she lets her head sink upon her hands, ard 
breaks down utterly. 


12 
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Then Psyche speaks. 

“Leave me a little while alone, Dolly,” she says in a choked 
and suffocated voice. “Go away and leave me. I must have time 
to think. I want to be quite alone.” 

Dolly rises, and laying one soft and loving kiss on the girl's 
flushed face, leaves her without a word. 

And being alone, Psyche looks around her, and stretching out 
her arms with an imploring gesture, bursts into passionate 
weeping. 

“Oh, my love, my love!” she cries aloud to the empty air. 
“Tf you had loved me, only a little, only a little, I could have 
lived for you—I could have died for you. But how can I do this? 
How can I do this?” 

And nothing answers her but the despairing echo of her own 
impotent cries. 


Cuarpter XXVIII. 


A week later, after seven days of such suspense and feverish 
unrest as he will not, through all the years of his life, be able to 


look back upon without shrinking, Sir John receives the following 
note : 


“ Dear Sir Jou, 


“Come and see Psyche. I have done what I can. The rest 
remains with you. 
“ Yours truly, 
* DorotHy.” 


It is not much. It contains small groundwork for hope. Read 
it as he may, it is difficult to find much in these few bare words. 
And yet he receives it with almost as much gladness as a prisoner, 
looking for nothing better than execution, may receive a reprieve. 
To a man of his nature action is so much easier than inaction. To 
know the worst is almost better than to fear it. 

He makes the first part of his journey with the greatest possible 
speed, riding through the roads as hotly as any young lover; but 
as he approaches his destination he slackens his reins and lets his 
horse fall to a foot-pace. 

The rain has ceased at last. There is a touch of crispness, a 
foretaste of wintry frost in the keen air; and though chill October 
has bronzed the bracken on the hill-sides and stripped the leaves 
from the boughs of the trees, the sun, so long a stranger, is 
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shining through them, and, blown by the strong, fresh breeze, is 
dancing in little patches of light on the autumnal lanes. 

He is glad of the sunshine. He takes it as a good omen that 
it should have come back to gladden the earth on this particular 
day. 

Though he is little more than forty years old—the very best 
time in a man’s life—he feels so much older. The past seems 
so long and so dreary. He has suffered so much; enjoyed so 
little. Is it possible, barely possible, that the sunshine is coming 
back to gladden the rest of his life, as it never gladdened the 
beginning of it? 

“My darling—my poor little darling!” he thinks, looking up 
with a hope so fervent that it approaches to a prayer. “If you 
will but come to me—if you will but let me make you happier, I 
ask nothing better of God or fate!” 

He rides slowly up the deserted avenue, and gives his horse to 
old Andrew’s care. Then he makes his way to the house. The 
sunlight does not rest there. It looks dreary and desolate enough. 
It might have stood for a picture of the ‘ Moated Grange.’ 

No face looks from the casement to welcome him, and even 
the little room where he has been accustomed to find them is 
empty. 

The few minutes that he waits there seem like hours, so great 
is his impatience, and then the door-handle turns slowly and 
Psyche comes in. 

And in a moment, looking at her white and frightened face, he 
forgets that he is her lover. He remembers only that he is her 
friend ; and with all his old kind heartiness and gentleness of 
manner goes to meet her. He takes her two hands, and drawing 
her to him looks down at her. 

“My dear,” he says, very tenderly, “are you going to be afraid 
of me? Whatever you have to say to me, remember that I can 
bear it—that I mean to bear it. We have been friends always, 
ever since you were a little child; have we not, Psyche? And 
now, if we can be nothing more, we will be friends to the end.” 

But to this she answers nothing. Her lips are parched and dry ; 
her voice seems to have deserted her. 

“Are you,” he goes on with a grave smile, looking at her 
wistfully, “ going to tell me that you are amazed at my presump- 
tion; that I am an old fool to dare to hope that I may win the 
love of a girl so young—so pretty as you are?” 

Then, as she essays to speak: 

“Do not tell me just yet—not until I have told you how much 
—or how little I ask of you.” 
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There is a moment’s pause—a noticeable hesitation. 

“Tf you had been glad, and joyous, and happy, the incarnation 
of youth and hope, as you seemed to me on the first day I saw 
you in your womanhood,” he continues, quickly and eagerly, 
“T should never have dared to ask you to share a life which is 
already half-done; but” (with a sudden tremor in his voice) 
“seeing you sad and lonely and unhappy, threatened with worse 
misfortunes stil], can you wonder, can you blame me, my darling, 
that I have longed with all my heart, with all my soul, to take you 
to myself, to keep you from al ltroubles, to care for you, to pro- 
tect you?” 

Involuntarily, almost unconsciously, he stretches out his arms 
to her. But she shrinks from them. 

“Perhaps,” he goes on, a little sadly, “I should have done 
better to plead my own cause, and not leave it to Dolly ; but” (flush- 
ing) “I felt that I could not bear to see your first surprise at such 
an idea; possibly ” (hesitatingly) “ your repugnance. I am not 
generally a coward, but at the thought of that I did turn coward.” 

She smiles at him a little. She is on the point of answering, 
of denying perhaps the idea of a possible repugnance, but he holds 
out his hands to stop her. 

“My child,” he says, drawing her to him and looking most 
tenderly, most solemnly into her wide dazed eyes, “I am not 
going to ask you to love me yet. I know that you cannot—that 
it is impossible; but once or twice lately you have told me” 
(hesitatingly and diffidently) “that you liked me, that you were 
fond of me. Think me presumptuous, think me foolhardy if you 
will,” he goes on in sudden strong tones, “ but Iam willing to 
risk all on that. I am sure—quite sure—that sooner or later— 
sooner or later I will make you love me!” 

He pauses, and she must speak—must answer him. 

“Tf,” she begins, slowly and falteringly, loosing her hands from 
his, and clasping them nervously in and out of each other,— 
“if there were no other reasons than those you have spoken of, 
then indeed I might find it more possible to love you than to love 
any one else. But you forget,” (with a sudden scarlet colour 
mounting and spreading all over her small white face)—* you 
forget that there is another reason, greater than these, standing 
between us and separating us.” 

“You mean,” he says, wincing a little, and flushing in his turn, 
“that you have loved, or fancied that you loved another man. 
No; Ido not forget that. Is it likely” (with a grave and bitter 
smile) “that I should forget it? But all the same,I have hoped, 
I have dared to hope, that now that you know that he was never 
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worthy of your love, you would forget him, you would learn to 
think of him as he deserves. We have both a past, dear,” he goes 
on earnestly—* a past that we shall never, either of us, perhaps 
quite forget; but is that to be a reason why we should not take 
such happiness as may be possible to us in the future?” 

In his voice and his manner there is a grave and steadfast 
tenderness that might touch any woman’s heart. It at any rate 
touches hers. 

“Listen,” she says, drawing back and standing a few paces off 
from him, while her breath comes quick with strong emotion. 
“T want to tell you the truth—the whole truth—so far as I 
myself know it, and then leave you to judge for yourself—and 
for me.” 

There is a moment’s intense silence. Then she goes on: 

“You see” (quickly and nervously), “I cannot be sure of myself. 
I cannot be sure. Sometimes it seems to me that I hate him— 
that if he came back to me now, and offered to give up everything 
for me, I should remember that once”—panting and laying her 
hand on her bosom—“ he had thought other things of more value 
than me; that once, when a word from him would have saved me 
from bitter distress, from bitterer humiliation, he would not speak 
it, and that thought would turn love into hate. But at other 
times,” she goes on slowly, with dilating eyes and quivering lips, 
“T feel as if one look, one touch, one word of his would have 
power to draw me back from the very gates of heaven.” 

There is another pause. The passionate intensity of these last 
words have pierced him to the heart. He cannot, for the moment, 
recover himself. 

“You see,” she says sadly and slowly, raising her eyes and 
looking once more straight at him, “since I cannot be sure of 
myself, you could never be sure of me. You must not think any 
more of marrying me. But” (stretching out her thin white hand 
and touching his for the first time) “do not be angry with me. 
Do not let it separate us. We have so few friends—Dolly and I 
—we cannot ” (with a poor little smile) “ afford to lose you.” 

But his one moment of hesitation over—if it could be called 
hesitation, being nothing indeed but the strong dislike to hearing 
from her own lips of her love for the man he has learned to hate 
—the whole strength of his purpose returns. Having carried this 
hope so near his heart for so many months, he is resolved that 
nothing short of positive denial shall make him give it up. His 
love overcomes his fears—overcomes his reason and his judg- 
ment. 


“No!” he cries, clasping her hands with a passionate strength 
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— we will never be separated. If you cannot be sure of yourself, 
I will be sure for you. I know you better than you know yourself. 
I know, at any rate, that if you will but once say that you will 
marry me, and that is all I ask from you yet, my darling—all I 
ask yet—you will turn your back on the past, and do your best to 
like me. Promise me, Psyche; only promise me, and I will trust 
you with all my heart. I am sure—quite sure—that some day I 
will make you love me!” 

In his voice and in his look there is such a passionate intensity 
as would need all a woman’s strength of resolution to resist. And 
she has but little strength left to her. Her hands tremble in his 
strong clasp; her will wavers and falters under his far stronger 
one. 

“My dear,” he says, very tenderly, “I only want to make you 
happy, and I think I could. God knows I would try.” 

“Do you think,” she asks, trembling and quivering, while the 
tears spring to her eyes, “that I do not want to be happy—that 
I am not tired of being unhappy? If—if I could forget this 
past year, and begin all over again, do you think that I would not 
do it?” 

“ You shall do it,” he answers passionately. ‘“ You shall begin 
all over again with me.” 

But even yet she holds back. 

“T have so little to give you,” she says falteringly, looking up 
into his kind, good-looking face with something near to remorse. 
“You would have done so much better to love some one else. It 
is not fair or right that you should give all when I can give you— 
nothing.” 

“ You shall give me yourself,” he says, realising, with a sudden 
swelling of the heart that is as near pain as joy, that he has 
triumphed, and so saying takes her tenderly and reverently in his 
arms, and kisses her on her forehead—not on her lips. He is 
resolved that he will not frighten her by letting her understand 
how much he loves her. He could not bear, at that supreme 
moment, for which he has longed and waited and scarce dared to 
hope, to see her shrink from him. But in fact she neither shrinks 
nor blushes at that first embrace. It might be better for him 
if she did both. She has been too long accustomed to a close 
intimacy with him to feel it very strange that he should kiss 
her ; and though between mere friendliness and actual love there 
lies a strong and almost impassable barrier, he cannot under- 
stand that. 

“Remember!” she says, drawing back from his arms and 
looking at him—“it is your doing—yours and Dolly’s. If, after 
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all, I bring you more trouble than happiness—and, God knows, 
I hope I may not—remember that I have not deceived you.” 

They are not such words as a man might choose for those he 
first hears from the woman who has promised to be his wife; but 
the fact that she has promised lies so far beyond his actual hopes 
that he will not allow them to damp his happiness. 

“Whatever troubles you may bring me, my darling,” he says 
with such a passionate tenderness as leaves her no doubt of his 
love, “ you have brought me such happiness as I never dared hope 
for before.” | 

Then there is silence—a long silence. 

It is Pysche who breaks it. 

“And Dolly?” she asks anxiously, pursuing her thoughts. 
“You will not separate me from her ?” 

He answers her with a smile that brings back to her the old 
kind friend whom she had seemed almost for awhile to have lost 
in the new lover. 

“Separate you from Dolly!” he says, with a warmth that is 
all and more than she can desire. “As if Dolly had not been my 
first thought—after you! Whatever happiness or unhappiness 
there may be in store for us—and I am afraid that at present” 
(with some wistfulness in his smile) “ you believe that it will be 
more of unhappiness than of happiness—Dolly shall share it. It 
often troubles me sorely to think of her sad and unselfish life—a 
life that might well put us all to shame—but ” (heartily) “it shall 
be no longer sad if we can help it, dear. She shall be our first 
thought—our chief care. Our home shall be her home; our life— 
her life.” 

“You are good—so good!” she says, with the tears springing 
to her eyes; her hand, once more, of its own accord seeking his. 
“Surely I shall love you—I must love you!” 

And he is absolutely satisfied. 

“Look!” he says presently, raising his head and pointing 
to a ray of sunlight which, glinting through the casement 
window, is falling on her golden head, and sad black gown. “The 
sunshine has come back to us after long days of dark and 
dreariness. It is but a feeble sun at present; but I believe” 
(with sober and reverent gladness) “that it will grow brighter 
and brighter as the days go on.” 

* * * 


* * * 


“ Are you glad, Dolly ?—are you satisfied?” asks Psyche that 
night when Dolly comes to her bedside to give her her good- 
night kiss, as she has done every night that she has been within 
her reach, ever since she was a little child. 
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There is a moment’s silence. The light from the candle is very 
dim. It does not fall on Dolly’s face. Then she answers soberly 
and thoughtfully, as one who considers her words, giving them 
their due weight. 

“Yes I am glad,” she says slowly. Then, after a moment, 
more quickly: “ Through all this dark and terrible time, when I 
knew the poverty and the separation that was threatening us, I 
have hardly dared to think what was to become of you. Now I 
know that you are safe—quite safe.” 

“ At any rate, we shall be together; that is the great thing,” 
says Psyche presently, turning restlessly on her pillow, and 
tossing her white arms among her long, loose hair. “Of course it 
would have been much pleasanter, much nicer, if we could have 
managed itany other way. If he had only been our uncle, or our 
cousin, or something, we might have gone to live with him without 
—without marrying him. But, after all” (with a childish wist- 
fulness), “I shall not be so bad as half the women who marry 
men they almost dislike for the sake of their money or other 
advantages, shall I Dolly ?—for I do like him—TI like him, really. 
I am not sure that, in a little while, I shall not be quite fond of 
him.” 

But at this speech Dolly rises suddenly to her feet. 


“Is it so hard,” she asks, with a terrible pain at her heart, 
“ to be fond of him?” 

But Psyche does not answer, and, when Dolly stoops to kiss her, 
she fancies her cheek is wet. 

Yet the morning sun, dawning brightly, finds Psyche fast 
asleep as a little child; finds Dolly with hands clasped on her 
breast, and dull, wide-open eyes. 








A Sonnet. 


IN REMEMBRANCE OF GEORGE ELIOT, 


WHo DIED In Drecempsr, 1880. 


In the stern month that strips the forest bough, 
Turning the leafy world to shadow-land, 

Our thoughts are borne to one whose gentle hand 
Waved its farewell in such grey time as now, 

Whose path through Death’s dim twilight valley lay. 
Did lights from the Great City meet her eyes? 


Heard she Heaven’s voices—sweetest melodies ? 


We only know—“ George Eliot died that day.” 


She left earth’s gifts, but ah! she took our hearts; 
Do we not love thee? Queen of Fiction’s page; 
Mother of noble souls; clear-visioned sage; 
Friend of true lovers whom misfortune parts. 
No wintry winds can hasten to their fall 
Thy leaves, which lie upon our hearts’ south wall. 
K. G. 











Che two D's; or, Decoration and Dress. 


WHEN every magazine, big or little, bristles with advice on Dress 
and Decoration of rooms, it would seem as though the mystery , 
of being beautiful in either department were easy enough, or at 
least that a very little attention to the subject sufficed to make 
any one an authority. 

What every one seems to know so much about surely cannot be 
hard to achieve. When public attention is once fixed on a subject, 
something good ought to come of it, for a healthy public opinion 
is soon formed about anything which attracts general notice. 

Who lets loose these floods of “ good” advice? Why don’t the 
ready writers occasionally evolve an idea, or talk more briefly 
on what they do not understand? Alas! why do not the most 
popular fashion-plates depict women with something like the 
human form divine, instead of producing lay figures quite as 
grotesque as any being that ever walked on legs in London or 
Paris? 

But the pages of ignorant commonplace and empty “sugges- 
tions” on the fashionable subject, which for brevity I may call 
“the two D’s,” fail somehow to enlighten society. All the 
boasted new facilities, and all the fuss about art principles, it 
seems can no more protect us from hideous rooms than from 
wasp-waists, draggle-tails, and crinolettes. 

Women who have every means of knowing better—who fre- 
quently do know better—shufile and waggle in garments that 
impede every graceful movement and contradict every natural 
line, in and out of the ugliest, most unimpressive rooms—rooms 
either spotty and uncertain in effect through confusion of detail, 
or dull and “ unbecoming” through misapplied masses of colour. 

Why are these things tolerated? Partly through cowardice ; 
partly through indifference to the value of pleasant images. 

There is a comic side to every blunder. For instance, it is 
no doubt funny to see a gown which has been apparently 
planned on some Elizabethan model, with all its salient points 
misunderstood; such as the farthingale with its baggy fulness 
belonging to the hips (originally this was a stupid parody of 
the Greek «odzros), hinted at by a bagginess all down the front, 
or round the knees! and the churn-like Holbein bodice somehow 
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recalled in a tight French corset all seams, with a pinched waist ; 
and, to crown all, unmeaning sleeves belonging to a wrong period, 
or to none. 

It is also funny to see a well-made girl jogging along with 
a crinolette behind her: a vibrating protuberance like a beehive, 
on which rests a monstrous deformity called, perhaps, a “ bow,” 
but having no meaning in that place, and no object, save to waste 
stuff, enrich the seller, and fatigue the wearer. Look at the 
fashionable costumes in the advertisement columns! Are they 

“not like bad dreams? What meaning has puff, or frill, or fold 
on yonder abominable mummy-case, miscalled a skirt ? 

So also it is odd enough to see the “ Pre-Raphaelite ” blunders. 
Many a girl thinks she is picturesque because absurd, and 
disguises her neat shape in a coloured bed-gown, broidered in 
what she perhaps imagines are sunflowers; deforms her arms 
with improperly-puffed sleeves, and ruins her face by dead-alive 
colours, and her hair by emulating “ Robin Roughhead,” till all 
her friends—at least those among them who wish her well— 
sorrowfully admit that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 

But the “anticks” of such folks have long been sufficiently 
exposed, and too many have been encouraged by ridicule, when 
the contempt they deserve would have been better conveyed by 
silence ; for silence would not have caused them to be confounded 
with the real “Pre-Raphaelite” teachers—those students of 
ancient lore who all had a genuine lesson to teach, and who did 
not blunder. 

Let us remember, the proper function of the two D’s is not to 
make people personally ridiculous, but to bring as much enjoy- 
ment and instruction into common life—into parlour, schoolroom, 
bedroom, however homely—by harmonious colours and pretty 
thoughts and ideas, as many of us have been used to expect only 
in pictures. 

And the two D’s are inseparably related to each other. Why 
should a beauteous scene be only expected in a picture? Why 
is it only discoverable on a small scale, framed in gilt stucco, 
and hung up by a string, like an old coat or the recent kitten ? 
Why is not such a scene evermore about us, surrounding us on all 
sides with changing points of view as various as those in wood 
or vale, and all satisfactory—perchance the more satisfactory 
because so much less demand is made on the brain by a scene 
naturally about us than by a scene we have got to seek for. Why 
do we so seldom see a room such as an artist calls paintable? 
Well, it is probably because as a rule only artists know how to 
select, and to distribute, colours and forms so as to please the 
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eye. Yet how precious a faculty! how profitable a study !—for 
beauty and comfort impress us unconsciously, and the uncon- 
scious impressions may be the most valuable. A condition of 
pleasantness—that is, a sense of delight without any tangible 
object, at least without effort—has a real power in refining and 
raising the character, and is good for us all unless the sense be 
over-stimulated or cultivated to the detriment of other senses 
of equal or greater importance. 

Even so, a condition of ugliness and discomfort oppresses or 
injures, by blunting the sensibilities or lowering the spirits. 

Again, in a beautiful scene, why are not we ourselves an 
element? It is not very difficult at any time to employ in common 
life the kinds of colours and shapes that look well when depicted 
oncanvas, Canvas can show us nothing that has not at some time 
existed in or been suggested by common life. Why, therefore, 
should not life be brought round again to the pictorial ideal, by 
the intellectual use of what is pretty and nice? 

It is particularly easy now, when the shops have been forced 
to provide so many really beautiful things, and when people are 
so eagerly improving their houses and themselves outside and in. 

Yet how many picturesque rooms and figures do we see? 
Money enough and to spare is spent on this “fad” and that. 
So-called “Queen Annites” have brought a regular revolution 
into our homes. But are our homes more home-like, more 
comfortable, more beautiful, more dear to us, since one fashion 
in furniture has given place to another ? 

We see some rooms such as an artist would call paintable. 
Increased liberty of action has given us some. But people’s own 
(i.e. original) taste is still too rarely allowed to have its way, 
or having it, too rarely gives us any good thing, and with the 
present facilities this is more noticeable than ever. 

Rooms belonging to rich and cultivated amateurs, 2re generally 
either over-furnished or under-furnished. The objets de vertu 
which have been collected at such cost and pains because they 
are the fashion, have little raison d’étre where they are found, how- 
ever beautiful they may be. They crowd the house till it looks 
like a curiosity shop, or else they are frugally scattered with a 
palpable aim to seem “select,” and their fewness and goodness 
carry a sort of self-consciousness and affectation with them. 

Now when we enter a room, the first feeling ought to be, “ How 
comfortable!” the second, as we glance quickly round to discover 
why, ought to be, “ How beautiful!” Nota touch too much, nor 
too little. The art is to conceal art ; and when the first impres- 
sion is that of hyper-refinement, just as when it is that of deple- 
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tion, or of conspicuous wealth, we may be sure the room is not 
perfect. Directly affectation enters, beauty decamps. 

Is it not just the same with persons as with their dwelling- 
places? The purse-proud Croesus, whose beaming hospitality you 
consider vulgar, is hardly more trying than the very superior 
individual who palpably thinks you so. And when the very walls 
cry out, “We are bare because hardly anything is good enough 
for us,” the impression is as uncharitable as when the undis- 
criminating ensemble seems to cry, “Give! give! We can never 
be too full.” 

The decoration of a room meant to be inhabited, ought to be 
primarily determined by what is becoming to the inhabitants ; 
and the inhabitants, if art and culture have any meaning, ought 
to try and deserve this. Otherwise, no room can really form with 
its living figures the pleasing effect which we call “ picturesque.” 
That, by the way, is a foolish term, but we have no better in 
use to describe the enjoyable scenic combinations that a canny 
artist knows all about, but people unversed in the “mystery” 
think get together by chance. 

The decoration of a room is but a kind of detached dress, so 
great is the influence of the “background” on human “ looks.” 
Similarly, dress may be properly regarded as furniture of an 
intimate, special, and personal sort. The two must, therefore, 
always be considered together. 

You must not buy dresses which in fashion or colour are 
unsuitable to your room, and you must not have rooms which 
disagree with your dress. 

This, so far from being difficult, is the simplest thing in the 
world if you never buy anything for either purpose that is crude 
and disagreeable. For good colours (I mean natural colours; as 
of the flowers and mosses, fishes and birds, and such natural 
objects) have the property of never injuring each other by con- 
trast, and so all the tints in the gamut are at your disposal, and 
will go together. Not to have them too pure is the sole secret 
of arranging colours. 

And all good forms—that is, forms that are not unmeaning— 
will go together, and therefore a little common sense in the first 
selection of each thing, is the true secret of arranging forms, 

Nothing, or as little as possible, should be admitted in the room 
that is not itself a good background to humanity. No chair or 
cabinet of ugly colour,’and ungainly shape, no sofa or tablecloth 
that an artist would disdain to paint, ought to occupy a place 
in the living picture. Keep chairs and cabinets that can be in 
any way made to look pretty; choose (if you cannot get old 
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marqueterie and carved oak) simple forms in sofas and tables, 
that you can treat with nice draperies and vases of fresh flowers. 
Of course the piano is always a trial, for it is never Jess than 
ugly, though it is often more; but even that can be screened off, 
or draped so as to be bearable. Bookcases allow of imaginative 
treatment, with niches for pots and fancy glass; and oriental 
carpets are now so cheap that they are within everybody’s reach. 

Many firms sell charming wall papers—not Morris’s only, but 
made after Morris’s model, in darkish, soft colours. All darkish 
walls are more becoming than pale ones, because the light which 
falls on the furniture and on the living folk brings out bright 
portions and edges that lose their importance if seen against a 
pallid background. Light upon light is as ineffective as dark 
upon dark, and in a picture an artist makes the surroundings 
subservient to whatever he means should catch the eye first. 
Surely that ought to be the people, when people are present! 

Gold is a good background, therefore gilt objects are always 
effective, but not too many nor too bright; above all, not in vulgar 
masses of coarse moulding, like the chairs and consoles sold to 
an ignorant Croesus. 

The Queen Annites protested very properly against too much 
of anything, when they tabooed great mirrors and gilt frames ; 
but they went immensely too far. They are the rabid teetotallers 
of art. They condemn useful elements overmuch, demanding 
total abstinence where they should have merely taught us to 
be temperate, and rooms furnished on their principles are always 
cold and unsympathetic: dull as a table without wine. 

Let us learn to make a proper use of all good things; and a 
bit of old gilding (old gold tones into a darker tint and loses 
some gloss) is a beautiful ornament when understood, and I 
unhesitatingly add, so is a big mirror. 

Some of the little old Indian caskets and cabinets, of ivory or 
white wood, delicately carven in lace-like patterns, gilt like sunlit 
threads on milk, give a cachet to any room. So does a piece of 
Moorish Renaissance work, whereon gilding forms a prominent 
part. One fine gilt chair is never out of place; and well-chased 
and hammered brass-work (originally a mere substitute for the 
richer metal) is always a useful bit of colour. 

No doubt brasses—even old brasses—may be over done, like 
masses of cheap gilt stucco. Everything is bad when you get 
too much of it. Even gold plate, of which few of us have an 
overplus, may vulgarise a dinner-table when in too great profusion 
and mixed ill with other elements. 

Never be afraid of a little bit of nice gilding in a dark corner. 
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It brings light, defines distance, accentuates a desirable angle 
as nothing else can. 

Avoid flimsy curtains hanging over the fireplace. They are bad 
in taste, for they suggest a conflagration, even if they don’t lead 
to it. They are too short and tubby to add anything to the 
“background.” But long curtains at window or door, and espe- 
cially when cleverly arranged about a large mirror, immensely 
add to the grace and comfort of a room and often magnify its 
size, though [ have known people object to such use of a mirror 
on moral grounds—as they would object to padding their dresses 
and replacing lost teeth and hair. These people, however, don’t 
rule the world, and the world has happily concluded to do without 
their rule. 

A curtain, wherever it is, is a valuable opportunity for good 
colour and well-managed folds, and many of the modern copies 
of old hangings are a really splendid ornament. Draperies are 
not enough used in England. 

A room should be treated as much as possible like a picture. 

In a picture, monotonous angles, as in panelled walls, would 
be judiciously broken by the shrewd introduction of some bracket, 
shelf, or plate. Yet most people still enunciate the angularity 
of panels by sticking one square picture in the middle of each. 
“Why this thusness?” as Artemus Ward said. If the panel is 
of good oak, let us now and then see the fine fabric unspotted 
by hanging things. But because one panel is left bare, don’t 
leave all the panels without ornament. Suspend a handsome 
drooping object of some sort so as to break the lines a little 
without causing a disagreeable shock to the eye, or place some 
tall palm-plant so as to serve the same purpose. But plants, 
young trees and bushes, are not often enough used and appre- 
ciated, even by those who love flowers. 

A dress, whether in life or on canvas, in order to be considered as 
a beautiful one, must be regarded in two lights: first, in its relation 
to the wearer, and second, in its relation to the surroundings. A 
dress may be of the most splendid material without being a beau- 
tiful dress, for it only becomes a dress when put on. At other 
times it is only a mass of drapery. If a dress is fine in colour, 
and graceful in its lines, it may not be becoming to the wearer, 
or it may be all three, and not be in harmony with the ever-varying 
surroundings. 

So a dress may be said, like a woman, to be good in colouring, 
good in shape, to have its “points,” in fact; but we only call 
a woman or a dress beautiful when the charms are without limit. 


Such a dress would harmonise with any ordinary complexion 
VOL, LXVII. K 
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through the softness of its colour; with every figure through 
the gentle adaptability of its main lines; with any surroundings 
through its evasion of too marked and conspicuous a character. 
A “period” dress is often dissonantly out of character with 
certain rooms, and though often the rooms are to blame, the 
dress comes in for a share of criticism. It seems affected. 

A beautiful dress is almost certainly of good material. Be it 
of chintz, muslin, silk, or wool, it must be the best of its kind. A 
beautiful dress “goes” with everything, as a beautiful room 
“ goes” even with vulgar inhabitants. 

Beauty in a dress, beauty in decoration, like beauty in archi- 
tecture, largely rests upon character—the human soul within, 
about, behind it. Individuality supplies the interest, as in a 
picture. Harmony, like a charitable mood, is the other grand 
secret—an open secret, yet somehow as hard to find as genuine 
charity. 

To find a beautiful room, or a beautiful costume, is to find a 
human soul, for the heart and brain shine through tint and fold. 
Hence how needful that a pure mind and a genial soul should 
be clothed about with what is individual and genuinely their 
own, rather than with some concoction foreign to them which 
may speak for itself an alien language. 


Colour and Form, whether on skirt or sofa, sleeve or chair, 
have their own mute speech and associations. In a word, the 
two D’s—Decoration and Dress—ought to be as natural and as 
expressive, and as beautiful and closely fitting each to each, as 
the plumage and the nest of a bird. 


M. E. Hawes. 
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Che Death of Oliver Cromwell. 


(September 3rd, 1658.) 


Tue grey September day 
Crept on from morn to eve, 

And an ominous stillness filled the air 
To flatter and deceive ; 

For the unborn storm lay brooding 
Like a babe within the womb, 

Waiting its awful hour of birth 
To seal a human doom; 

For there, in a spacious chamber, 
At the Palace of Whitehall, 

Like curtains, round a dying bed, 
Its silent shadows fall. 


It was the ‘anniversary 
Of the victory at Dunbar, 

When the Scots before the Southrons fled, 
While Oliver watched afar ; 

It was the anniversary 
Of Worcester’s fatal day, 

When the Parliament men rode grim as death, 
And the Stuart ran away ; 

But now another fight comes on; 
Another foe is here: 

Tis a fight with Death for mortal breath, 
While the storm is drawing near. 


It began with the evening shadows; 
It rose as the night advanced ; 
It skimmed the tops of the forest trees, 
Till their giddy foliage danced. 
Like an angry giant, it wrestled 
With oak and beech and elm; 
It seized them with its viewless fist 
With force to overwhelm ; 
It tore them by their bleeding roots ; 
It heeded not their groans ; 
And it strewed the lap of their mother earth 
With her sylvan children’s bones. , 
K 
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It came to the populous cities, 
Where puny mortals dwell, 
With endless thunder on their roofs, 
Like a message straight from Hell; 
Like leaves the tiles are flying ; 
Like reeds the timbers break ; 
And the solid walls beneath the strain 
To their strong foundations shake ; 
And it woke the thousand voices 
On Ocean’s thousand shores; 
And at Whitehall, on the banks of Thames, 
Round the dying man it roars. 


Ah me! its utmost raging 
Was a whisper unto him, 
Whose ears were closed to all earthly sounds, 
Whose eyes were growing dim. 
The uncrowned king-usurper, 
On his deathbed as he lay, 
Felt a presence mightier than the storm, 
That the strongest must obey. 
And long ere the gale subsided, 
Like a beast that seeks its den, 
The Master-Spirit of his time 
Had passed from mortal ken. 
Gerrard Lewis. 
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Jone Stewart. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


AurHor oF ‘Patricia KEMBALL,’ ‘THE ATONEMENT OF LEAM DuNDAS, 
‘UNDER WHICH LorD?’ ‘My LovE, ETC., ETC. 


Cuapter I. 
THE NEW DOCTOR. 


Oaxnurst had only one fault to find with its new doctor: 
—he was too handsome. It was barely decent, as Miss Winter- 
green said with that upward jerk of her head which went for so 
much. But Miss Maria Crosby simpered a little consciously, as 
one who knew, and said she did not quite agree with her dear Jane 
Wintergreen. And if she, a confirmed invalid and, in a manner, 
part owner of the local doctor, did not object to the young man’s 
good looks, she was sure no one else need. Especially need not her 
dear Jane, who had never had a day’s illness in her life, and who 
made it her boast that no medical man in England had ever been 
the richer by a pound of her money. 

Miss Rachel Major, Maria’s thirty-year-old niece and nurse, 
followed the lead of their friend Jane Wintergreen, and agreed 
with her that this new-comer, this Dr. St. Claire, was certainly 
too handsome for his work and the place. It was inconvenient ; 
if no worse. It would have been better to have had some one 
more like that poor dear Dr. Brown who was dead and gone— 
some good respectable father of a family without romance or a 
waist, and as destitute of elegance as a twopenny pipkin. But 
this young Dr. St. Claire—* Armine St. Claire; what a name for 
the parish doctor of a dull country town like this mopy old 
Oakhurst!” put in Rachel, parenthetically—was more like an 
artist, or a poet, or a disguised prince in a play, than a useful, 
hard-working apothecary :—-which was all they wanted here. And 
she must say, for her own part, knowing what people were, she 
was sorry. 

And when she said this she glanced with a little gentle male- 
volence at her aunt Maria, the invalid. 

Maria pulled her lace ruffles well over her hands, smoothed 
the bright rose-coloured coverlet of her couch, and made a feint 
to put back her feathery ringlets with the tips of her taper fingers, 
in the elegant way for which she was famous. 
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“To hear you talk, Rachel, one would think that good looks 
were a crime!” she said with a shrill little laugh. 

“They are often a snare, aunt Maria,” said Rachel demurely. 

“A snare I fancy most people would rather have. than not, 
and only those despise who have not got,” said aunt Maria as 
demurely. 

“As none of us three can boast of good looks, we need not 
discuss that part of the business,” said Jane Wintergreen 
sharply. 

Jane stood as the embodiment of common-sense in Oakhurst ; 
as the embodiment, too, of that kind of honesty which does not 
shrink from saying disagreeable things, and which has about as 
much tenderness of touch as a file or a saw. And she never lost 
an opportunity for giving her dear friend Maria a scrape when 
she could. 

“Who said we were speaking of ourselves, Jane?” said Miss 
Maria with plaintive deprecation. “Iam sureI amnot! I know 
that I am a horrid fright now; but if I am, Rachel is no better, 
though she is a few years younger. People follow their childhood, 
and we go on as we have begun. And I may say this, that when 
I was a child I was as fair as a lily; for I have heard my poor 
mamma say so twenty times. I was quite a little angel, she used 
to say, and people would stop me in the streets to kiss me. But 
Rachel favoured her father, not us, and was always a little black 
thing—just like a little monkey. I remember when you could 
put her in a quart-pot, and she was the colour of a coffee-berry. 
And she has not changed since she grew up. She cannot wear 
light-blue or rose-pink for the life of her; and those are my 
colours now, as they have always been. I can wear nothing that 
becomes me half so well; but Rachel has to put up with purple 
and dark navy-blue, if she wants to be any way decent.” 

“Rachel is well enough,” said Jane Wintergreen tartly. “If 
she has no complexion to speak of, she has a handsome nose and 
a good hand and foot ; and I once heard our late rector say that 
a woman with a handsome nose and a good hand and foot had 
not far to go for a husband. And I am not so sure but that he 
meant Rachel Major; only his sister was in the way and would 
not have it.” 

“At all events, Rachel has not gone far enough for her 
husband, for all her hand and foot,” said Miss Maria with a 
little laugh. 

“T had a hand once, but I have spoiled it now. Rubbing for 
hours every day takes all the shape out of a hand,” said Rachel 
with reproachful stoicism. 
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“Better spoil your hand, Rachel, by doing your duty, than 
harden your heart by leaving it undone,” said aunt Maria. 

“Don’t I say so, aunt? and don’t I do as I say?” retorted 
Rachel. 

“Let me look at your hand, Rachel,” said Jane Wintergreen. 
“Mercy me! how can you call it spoilt? I never saw such a girl 
as you are for running yourself down! You are very nice, I’m 
sure, if only you would think so.” 

“TI have been brought up to run myself down, and to hear 
others run me down as well,” said Rachel, beginning to cry. 
“Aunt Maria had a complexion and I had not; and neither she 
nor my poor mamma thought anything of me because I was small 
and dark. And as for my poor grandmamma, she used to declare 
that my poor papa must have been a Hottentot once on a time. 
And I could not help being ugly. No one would be ugly if they 
could help it,” she added with undeniable reason and a fresh supply 
of tears. 

“Now, Rachel, you have cried—and it all began about this 
young Dr. St. Claire,” said Maria solemnly. “And it is a bad 
omen. I have seen it all my life—begin a thing with a cry and 
it ends with a cry. And you do not think of my poor nerves, 
and how all these scenes try me. No one ever does think of me 
and my nerves!” she added petulantly. 

“Maria Crosby! how ever can you say such a thing?” cried 
Jane Wintergreen. “You, of all people, have no right to say 
that you are not considered. Who is, if you are not? My 
word, what next! Rachel is just given up to you, and you 
are made more fuss with than enough! It is flat ingratitude to 
say you are not thought of; and so now! And you need not 
make yourself ill by crying. You want the truth spoken to you 
sometimes, Maria, as we all do; and you shall have it from me, I 
promise you!” 

“You are very cruel to me—you always were, Jane,” Maria 
exclaimed with hysterical excitement. ‘You are all jealous of 
me because I am a favourite in the place—that is just where it is. 
No, Rachel, you need not!—don’t touch me!” she said angrily, 
while still sobbing, as her niece, having finished her own crying, 
went up to the couch penitent and wistful, according to her wont 
when her aunt “gave way” and “was upset.” “ You know in 
your heart that you wish me dead and gone, and then you would 
be free to do as you liked. You know it, and I know it’ too. 
Poor me! In ill-health, confined to my couch, and my own niece 


wishing me dead!—oh, dear me! oh, dear me! what will become 
of me?” 
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On which her hysterical tears culminated in hysterical screams, 
and it took a great deal of soothing and hot brandy and water, 
made strong and sweet, before she would consent to come round 
again. But Jane Wintergreen, who had suggested cold water 
thrown into her face, and her hands well slapped for counter- 
irritation, was angry with Rachel for administering a remedy 
which she began to suspect Maria was almost too ready to 
receive. 

The invalid led her niece a hard life; and of all in Oakhurst 
and the neighbourhood, Rachel Major was the one most to be 
pitied. It was a restricted and uninteresting kind of existence 
for every one; but hers was the most restricted and the most 
uninteresting. And as Rachel knew that the malady to which 
her youth and all its natural liberties and enjoyments were sacri- 
ficed was, the one part vanity and the other self-indulgence, she 
felt the slavery that resulted doubly hard to bear. No doctor 
could precisely make out Miss Maria Crosby’s disease. Some said 
that it was the spine and some that it was the heart; one 
specialist fell foul of the mucous membrane and the other made 
his camel of the sympathetic nerve. But all left her as they 
found her—lying on her invalid couch, kept up by beef-tea, 
strong jellies and much brandy ; and unable, so she said, to put 
her feet to the ground. Had she tried, she would have found that 
she had as serviceable muscles as the rest, and that she might have 
been well so soon as she would. Wisely for herself, looking at 
things from her point of view, she decided that she would not. 
She knew her distinction to lie in her invalid couch, her dainty 
work, her pretty flowers, her cages full of birds, her pensive smile, 
her waxen skin, her low, sweet, studied voice, and the saintly 
patience with which she bore her mysterious malady. If she were 
to get up and go about like other people, what would she be? 
Just an old maid with a limited income and no claims to con- 
sideration—a faded beauty whose star had set—one of the herd 
of feminine failures—no more. Now she was a personage—the 
invalid par excellence of the little town—a creature exempt from 
duty and entitled to privileges—a kind of votive shrine, where 
those who ministered by way of flowers, sweet cakes, and frequent 
visits to “ that poor Maria Crosby,” deserved well of Heaven, and 
brought peace to their own consciences. 

Wherefore she held by her réle, and for the last ten years had 
been the soft-spoken and delicately-cared-for Moloch who had 
passed her young niece Rachel through the fire as her victim; who 
had also made her medical attendant the object of her adoration, 
not always discreetly tendered. So that Rachel was justified, if, 
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seeing what had been said and done in the very dry tree of old 
Dr. Brown and his like, she feared an increase of folly in the 
green and tempting growth of the young and handsome Armine 
St. Claire. 

Others besides Jane Wintergreen and Rachel Major thought 
the new-comer both too young and too handsome for the place. 
Mrs. Barrington—old Mrs. Barrington as she was called—who 
lived with her daughter Monica in the Dower House, about a 
mile out of Oakhurst, she too said it was a pity that Dr. Brown’s 
successor should be so young and good-looking, and that she 
should feel quite uncomfortable if she had to speak to him, and 
scarcely confident of his skill. Though, what a man’s profes- 
sional skill has to do with a pair of large soft eyes, a mass of 
blue-black curling hair, a skin as white as ivory and as smooth 
as silk, a dainty little moustache, and hands and feet no larger 
than a woman’s, it would be difficult to say. Still, beauty and 
brains are not generally supposed to go together; and the preju- 
dice, though unjust, is popular. 

Monica, who seldom thought at cross-corners with her mother, 
quite agreed with her on this; and said, in her soft sweet way: 
Yes, it was a great pity that the new man was so young, and 
she hoped, indeed, they should not want him at the Dower House. 
It would be too embarrassing to have to speak to him! 

As for Anthony Barrington, the son and brother who lived at 
the Manor, he, as autocrat of the Oakhurst world, almost took it 
on himself to shoulder the law as his own private club, and turn 
the new doctor vi et armis out of the place. But his wife put up 
her airy buckler and protected the handsome St. Claire, as she 
had protected some others before now. She ruled her husband as 
pretty women with nice little ways, lively manners, a sharp kind 
of wit, and neither heart nor conscience to speak of, often do rule 
men whose gravity trenches on moroseness, and whose pride is only 
equalled by their spirit of domination. She ruled him without 
showing the shadow of her sceptre, and while leaving him the 
belief that he was absolute and supreme. She ruled him in the 
way best expressed by “ twisting him round her little finger ”—that 
is, by making him soft through caresses and pliant by playfulness, 
then clinching all at the right moment by pretty alluring little 
pouts, mingled with the frank impertinence and amusing wilful- 
ness of a vivacious and rather self-willed child. 

“You dear old thing!” she said with a laugh, lifting up her 
arched eyebrows with as much fun as astonishment when Anthony 
had thundered against the new-comer. ‘“ What can it signify to 
any one whether a doctor is a fright or an Adonis? You might 
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as well find fault with a good-looking grave-digger. They are 
brothers, you know.” 

“Theo! what an absurd child you are!” said Anthony, pre- 
tending displeasure and inwardly diverted. 

“Well, so they are,” said Theo quite seriously. “And you 
might as well say that the poor dear ghosts should have a nice 
grave respectable old sexton to potter about them, as that a 
doctor ought to be old and ugly. What can it signify? Who 
cares for a doctor?” with a contemptuous little accent and a 
saucy toss of her small head. 

“ Doctors are men,” said Anthony rather slowly. 

“Qh no, they are not!” said Theodosia; “they are prescrip- 
tions. Men! my goodness, no! they are only medicine spoons !— 
and I am sure it does not signify whether one’s medicine spoon is 
pretty to look at or hideous. It is horrid, whichever it is!” 

“Well, perhaps you are right, Theo,” said Anthony. 

“Perhaps? I am!” was her reply. “And if I were you, 
Anthony, I would not pay this new man, this Dr. St. Claire, such 
a compliment as to object to him because he is young and hand- 
some. After all, he is not so very good-looking—not like my 
old handsome Bear! And even if he were, what on earth would 
it signify ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Anthony. 

And from this moment the master of the Manor changed front 
and agreed with Theodosia that it was foolish for people to make 
such a fuss about the young man’s good looks. He was only a 
doctor as she said, and what could it possibly signify to any 
human being if a mere doctor were handsome or the reverse ? 
Besides, it was only English to let him have a fair trial, and to 
take the trouble of opposing him was both to pay him too great a 
compliment and to do themselves injustice. 

What Anthony Barrington passed, his friend and territorial 
neighbour, Edward Formby of Hillside, was sure to back ; throwing 
such weight as came from his broad acres and the unrooted 
possibilities of his bachelorhood into the same scale as that in 
which Anthony had thrown his broad acres and the settled 
influence of his married state. Hence, young Dr. St. Claire was 
allowed to settle peaceably at Oakhurst and to show of what 
stuff he was made, unhindered by malevolence or opposition ; and 
the slight stir which had been made in the waters on his first 
appearance, after a time ran itself clear, depositing its thick 
sediment by the way. 

He proved to be made of very fair stuff indeed. Even Anthony 
himself, Brahmin of the Brahmins as he was, even he was forced 
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to admit that the young man knew how to behave and was not 
such a puppy as he looked. He said this one day at the Town 
Hall, where the local magistracy assembled on Saturdays to 
apportion justice to the evil-doers if they sometimes forgot to 
award equitable relief to the oppressed. And he said it with 
Anthony Barrington’s well-known manner of patronage, which 
was vastly more offensive than his disfavour. It was a manner 
which asserted his own superiority by the contemptuous kind of 
generosity with which he spoke of his inferiors. It was tossing 
a few crumbs to deserving dogs while keeping the loaf as his own 
rightful share. 

Edward Formby, both more good-natured and less careful of 
local proprieties, went a step beyond, and changed Anthony’s 
comparative permission into positive acceptance; and, thus mar- 
shalled, the rank and file pressed forward altogether. Jane 
Wintergreen was the only one who stood out against the general 
verdict ; but then Jane Wintergreen was notorious for narrow~ 
ness and bitterness, so that her prejudices were harmless because 
they were universal. 

All the women, save herself and perhaps Rachel Major, were 
confessedly on the handsome young doctor’s side. He was the 
kind of man whom women love and of whom men are contemp- 
tuous and jealous in one :—“ The kind of thing that fools admire,” 
said Jane Wintergreen with a jerk. 

To which Anthony Barrington replied coldly, lifting his thin 
lips on one side and showing his long eye-tooth: “Think so? I 
pity their tastes !” 

Dr. St. Claire was young, slight, a little delicate in health and 
very affectionate in temper. He adored women, loved children and 
delighted in dogs—but he liked the smaller kind better than the 
bigger. He was full of graceful accomplishments and small 
helpful capacities; naturally handy; evidently domestic; ex- 
tremely obliging. He was ready to do anything that he was 
asked and he could do everything that was required. He could 
tune a piano; humour a sewing-machine ; make boats and fans and 
caps and puzzles for the children out of old newspapers; play 
chess with retined ladies who prided themselves on their gambits 
and whist with short-tempered men inexorable as to the call, and 
the need of getting out trumps with a long suit to bring in. He was 
a capital tennis-player and a patient listener to dull stories; he 
had a pure tenor voice and he sang pretty little French romances. 
to perfection. Of this last accomplishment, however, he was 
exceedingly chary. As he was in deep mourning, it was perhaps 
natural that he should not do much in the way of light little 
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songs; and his disinclination to sing these graceful trifles, of 
which the whole value lies in the method, to people who under- 
stood neither their art nor their meaning, passed for respect to 
his unknown but manifestly heavy loss. 

Charming all through, his manners were perhaps his strongest 
point. Though not a flatterer, he was more courteous, more 
attentive in minor matters, more graceful in speech and more 
quick to understand half-tones, than is the average Englishman ; 
and he had a way of idealising characters which left a very 
rounded and statuesque impression on the mind, He acted 
on the theory, which with him was a principle, that every 
woman thinks herself misunderstood, and that if you wish to 
please the sex all round, you must throw your plummet into 
unfathomed depths and stock all ponds with gold and silver fish. 
It was both the safest and the pleasantest plan and kept him in 
the sunshine on high levels, out of the way of whirlwinds and 
waterspouts. 

His suspected delicacy of health, his isolation and his sweet 
ways, appealed to the maternal instinct of Oakhurst with 
wonderful strength. Even young girls felt that he was some- 
thing precious to whom it would be lovely to minister; while 
middle-aged women, both married and single, professed to feel for 
him as for a son; and the popular feminine phrase with which 
discussions were for the most part ended was: “And he is 
so pure!” 

Certainly he was notably circumspect in his conduct, so that he 
was trusted as if he had been an older man—and perhaps with 
more reason. 

For all this, he was out of place as a country doctor, making his 
living by such a practice as that of Oakhurst. He looked as 
if he had been born for courts rather than to go across moors on 
windy winter nights to see some old farmer who had made himself 
ill by a prolonged drinking-bout—as if it were his right to spend 
the balmy summer evenings in some jasmine-covered bower at 
the feet of fair patricians graciously accepting his homage, 
rather than by the bed-side of some silly milliner who had 
lowered her system by tight-lacing and inordinate tea. Still, 
here he was and here he must remain—failing that problematical 
turn in the wheel which should give him an income without a 
capital, or a lucrative post in the official world without apprentice- 
ship or patronage. 

He had now been a year at Oakhurst, and, all things considered, 
his flag flew under a shining sky and his sails were set to a fair 
wind. The Anthony Barringtons had asked him to the Manor 
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when they had had one of their second-set duty dinners; and old 
Mrs. Barrington had invited him to afternoon tea with the curate, 
the local lawyer and the Oakhurst organist. Edward Formby 
had had him at a really well-conditioned luncheon, where the 
other men invited had certainly stared when the new guest was 
announced, but where he had held his own with so much tact and 
judgment as to sink his profession and float his personality before 
the meal was half over; and all the smaller people—especially 
those with marriageable daughters—had vied one with the other 
which should show him most favour. He had been married by 
common report to every girl in the place, and every girl in the 
place had wished that common report were true. But he had 
never hinted what could be construed into preference, not to 
speak of love, and he seemed to have an almost supernatural “ flair ” 
for man-traps. He did his duty and attended to all alike with 
professional punctuality and personal impartiality ; and he was 
not to blame if each young lady thought those handsome eyes 
of his meant more than he said, or that his fingers, when he felt 
her pulse, pressed her wrist with peculiar emphasis. In each 
case the wish was father to the thought, and the child was 
none of his. 

It was odd, how often the girlhood of Oakhurst was ailing at this 
time. Hitherto the place had been considered remarkably healthy ; 
but now the elders were even in better case than they had been 
in comfortable, gossipy, old Dr. Brown’s time, while most of the 
girls, who then never had a day’s ill-health, had now fallen into 
mysterious maladies which demanded a great deal of medical 
attendance. Many seemed threatened with consumption; a few 
had spells of low fever; all lost their gaiety, their appetite, their 
sleep; so that young Dr. St. Claire was fully occupied and some- 
what exercised in his mind as to cause and treatment. 

He had rather a difficult part to play; for more than one of 
the parents in the “ second-set” resented his indifference and 
thought he might do worse than ally himself to some respectable 
family who would help to make his standing sure, and who 
would give him the home he wanted. There was Flora Farley, 
the daughter of Captain Farley, now owner and once captain of 
a small vessel trading between Whitehaven and Hull—why would 
not she do? The eldest of six, and such a notable body as she 
was, she would save him more by her management than she would 
cost him for her keep. Or there was Madge Langhorne, the 
lawyer’s daughter and the youngest of nine—she was a real sun- 
beam in the house, and would make him such a pleasant com- 
panion in the winter evenings when his work was done and he 
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came home to his own fireside! Or there was Rose Chesson, the one 
ewe lamb with no sister to divide or interfere. Rose Chesson was 
the very thing. Her father, the retired cheesemonger, might be a 
trifle rough, and the mother was a little too fond of scarlet and gold, 
but Rose had had a good education, and with her piano and her 
pencil and her nice little sum in the Three per Cents, she might 
find a welcome to any man’s home and heart. And what the 
deuce did the young fellow want that he should not be satisfied 
with what he could have? Were none of them good enough for 
him? Was he looking after Miss Barrington herself? or perhaps 
the Duke’s daughter was not beyond him ? 

His persistent celibacy and cautious avoidance of all these patent 
man-traps, went near to injure the young doctor’s popularity and 
curtail his fees in more households than one. But he held on 
his way, never heeding the broad hints here nor the cold shoulders 
there—a male Diana without ever a female Endymion in the un- 
suspected shadows of an undiscovered Latmos ; and the maidenhood 
of Oakhurst got pale, had mysterious ailments, and took unpleasant 
draughts with secret weeping in vain. 

One day young Mrs. Barrington took it on herself to touch 
openly the question which all were handling in secret. She was 
one of those irrepressible little women who put their busy white 
fingers into all the pies within range ; and as there is a great deal 
of indolence, some cowardice and more good-nature in the world, 
she was allowed to stir to the depths what others were not suffered 
even to skim. 

“Dr. St. Claire, you ought to marry,’ she said suddenly, 
i propos of nothing. “It is so much nicer when one’s medical 
man is married.” 

“T cannot afford to marry on Oakhurst practice,” answered 
Armine lightly. “I must wait until I ama fashionable physician 
in London.” 

“There are many nice girls here who would make excellent 
wives ; and the neighbourhood would like it better,” she returned. 

He lifted his eyebrows and shrugged his shoulders in his pretty 
un-English way. 

“Mr. Barrington says so,” she persisted. “He says that all 
medical men ought to marry. I do not know why, but that is 
what he says. He says that itis very much against you that you 
are a single man.” 

St. Claire raised his eyes full into hers. What beautiful eyes 
they were !—far too beautiful fora man ; too soft and darkly blue ; 
with lashes too long and curling ; with an expression too loving 
and pleading ! 
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“T should be very glad to take your advice, Mrs. Barrington. I 
wish from my heart that I could!” he said emphatically. “But 
what can a man do when the stars in their courses fight against 
him ?” 

He spoke with emphasis for the first part, with a certain sub- 
dued pathos for the second. 

“T do not believe thatthe stars ever do fight in their courses 
against us. How can they,?” answered Theodosia with that queer 
literalness which those who liked her called naive and quaint, and 
those who did not, silly and affected. “I believe in a man’s doing 
what he chooses to do.” 

“Do you believe that he can overcome all obstacles by the 
simple power of his will? that in truth ‘ Vouloir est pouvoir’? ” 
asked Armine with a sad little smile. 

“Some things are impossible, of course,” she answered as if 
arguing the question on its merits. “We cannot fly up to the 
moon for instance; though Jules Verne says we can. But we 
can do a great deal when we like.” 

“Just so,” he said, that sad little smile still about his lips. 
“But when we want the moon, you see, we have to submit to 
necessity and go without.” 

“ But it is so silly to want the moon!” said Theodosia gravely. 
“Only babies do that. And I do not think you can call Miss 
Rosa Chesson, or Miss Flora Farley, or Miss Madge Langhorne, 
or any other young lady in Oakhurst, the moon or stars either!” 
she added with a little laugh. 

A flush came into his face, and his eyes gleamed with some- 
thing that was not quite pleasure, as he seemed to straighten his 
back and lift his head with involuntary pride. 

“T did not know that I was speaking of any of these young ladies 
—for whom however, I have the greatest respect,” he said coldly. 

“Oh! if you have some secret adoration, some grande passion 
in the past, I have no more to say,” she cried, looking at him with 
an arch smile, 

“No; nor did I say this,” he answered, returning her smile 
with one as full of meaning, if not so arch. 

As full of meaning—yes; but what did that smile mean? He 
looked right into her eyes as he spoke; right into her very soul, 
as it seemed to her. What did he want her to understand? What 
did he seek to discover ? 

“Then it must be the moon!” she said with a shrill little 
laugh, patently artificial. 

“Perhaps it is,” he replied. “If it is, I must, as you say, 
content myself with disappointment, and go without.” 
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Here the conversation dropped. But that sad, sweet smile, and 
the way in which Dr. St. Claire had raised his beautiful eyes 
to hers, haunted young Mrs. Barrington for days after. Could 
he have meant her? It seemed madness to suppose it: but could 
he? Was she the moon unattainable for all his longing? was her 
previous marriage with Anthony the stars which had fought in 
their courses against him? She hoped not! Men are such 
unmanageable creatures at the best; but men who are not reab 
gentlemen are worse than all! They are awful; and think 
nothing of making a scandal if the whim takes them. Indeed, 
they are rather proud, than not, to compromise those who are 
superior to them in station; and of course Dr. St. Claire was 
immeasurably her inferior; and it would be such a wicked thing 
if he were to think of her as other than a saint, a spirit, a fairy, 
a queen. It would be so foolish and so dangerous! She sin- 
cerely hoped not, she said to herself a dozen times a day; for if 
Anthony found it out, he would forbid St. Claire the house, and 
then Mamma—aAnthony’s mother—would blame her when she did 
not deserve it. For she was sure she had done nothing to encourage 
him—nothing! No, she would not think of it; it was so very 
wrong, so silly, andsouseless. It was, indeed, like crying for the 
moon! And what folly that is! 


Nevertheless, ever from that day, Theodosia Barrington, 
Anthony’s pretty little feather-headed wife, cherished a certain 
secret kindness for Dr. Armine St. Claire which made her speak 
of him with interest and often say, with a tender kind of com- 
passion: “Poor young man! After all, he is to be pitied!” 


Carter II. 


AT THE DOWER HOUSE. 


“Poor young man! After all, he is to be pitied!” 

They were discussing the young doctor at the Dower House. 
They often discussed him, both here and elsewhere. Beside 
his good looks and good manners, and the wonderful cures which 
were every now and then reported of him, there was an element 
of the unknown in his history which made him interesting and 
dramatic. He was not like one of themselves, born and bred in 
the place, of whom nothing unexpected could be discovered and 
by whom nothing unusual could be done. For all his year's 
sojourn and good conduct, Dr. St. Claire was still essentially a 
“dark” member of the community; and though no one knew 
anything to his disadvantage, no one could swear that there was 
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nothing to know and that his moral bill of health was clean all 
through. A tragedy in the past was by no means improbable ; 
and English county families of assured respectability, whose social 
ledgers are public property to be read by all, regard a tragedy in 
a man’s history as cousin-german toa crime. A maniacal father, 
a murdered mother, even a brother hanged in war-time by mistake 
for a spy—such things as these throw a blight over the family- 
tree and blast the little twigs as well as the parent bole. And 
who could be quite sure that some such fatal blemish did not 
mar the perfect respectability of the St. Claire records? It was 
a possibility and a doubt; and the young doctor had the benefit, 
crosswise delivered. 

Moved by this element of the unknown, Theodosia Barrington 
had always been fond of talking of him. She was fond of talking 
on all subjects, having that facility of speech which is like nothing 
so much as the incessant trickle of a leaking spout. And of late, 
having in remembrance those stars in their courses which had 
fought against his peace, and the yearning look in his eyes that 
had emphasised his sad little smile—believing that the handsome 
young doctor suffered from a secret wound of which she was the 
cause, and of which she alone knew the existence—she spoke of him 
more than ever, and always with a curious undertone of tenderness 
breaking through her words, as if she had gathered him under 
the edges of her lace lappet for shelter and protection. So now, 
when sitting with her sister and mother-in-law, she said with 
a half-conscious little smile : 

“Poor young man! After all, he is to be pitied!” 

“Why is he to be pitied ?” asked Monica. 

She was bending over her wood-work, but she straightened 
herself in her chair, and raised her soft, grey, dreamy eyes with 
frank astonishment in their look as she said again: “ Why, 
Theo ?” 

“He is so much better than his station—so much beyond his 
natural associates,” said Theodosia rather primly. 

“Yes, indeed,” chimed in Mrs. Barrington, for one of the rare 
times in her life agreeing with her daughter-in-law. “He might 
almost be a real gentleman for manners and appearance. It isa 
pity that he should look so much like a man of family and fortune 
and so little like what heis. Heis nothing now—neither a gentle- 
man nor a merely professional man. It is really a great pity!” 

“Ts he not a gentleman, mother?” asked Monica. 

She was still bending over her wood-work ; and this time she 
neither straightened herself nor looked up. 

“Not what we mean by the word, my dear,” answered Mrs. 
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Barrington, with the calm simplicity of confessed superiority. 
“ Not a gentleman like your brother or Edward Formby.” 

Theodosia gave a short laugh. 

“Well, no, not exactly!” she said, with a proud little toss of 
her small smooth head. Immediately after, she softened. “Still, 
he is to be pitied,” she said in a compassionate voice; and this 
time Monica did not ask Why ? 

But Mrs. Barrington, looking at her daughter-in-law—“ An- 
thony’s wife,” as she generally called her—said in deprecation : 

“T do not see why, Theodosia. On the contrary, I think he 
has got on here exceedingly well, and has done far better than 
might have been expected. Very few young men would have 
done so well, coming as he did without letters of introduction or 
personal patronage of any kind—as if he had dropped from the 
clouds. Why do you say he is to be pitied,?my dear? You know 
that I disapprove of all false sentiment; and surely this is very 
false sentiment indeed ! ” 

“We do not know all his private life, and he often looks very 
sad,” said Theodosia in the same prim way as before. It 
was a way she had when she wanted to exasperate her husband’s 
mother. 

Again Monica looked up, with the same astonishment in her 
eyes as before, but she did not speak. 

“You seem to have studied him very closely, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Barrington, with slight but evident displeasure. 

“T am fond of watching people,” returned Theodosia carelessly ; 
“and I have watched Dr. St. Claire sometimes. And I always 
fancy that he has had some great sorrow in his life. In fact, I 
am sure of it!” 

“My dear!” remonstrated Mrs. Barrington, always slightly but 
certainly displeased, 

“What kind of sorrow?” asked Monica, changing her tool. 

“Perhaps he has loved above himself—loved hopelessly,” 
returned Theodosia, with a half-breathed and wholly compassionate 
sigh. 

“My dear Theodosia, what extraordinary ideas you have!” 
again remonstrated Mrs. Barrington, this time almost angrily ; 
certainly with a briskness of disfavour rare from her to all the world 
save Anthony’s wife, but by no means rare to her. “I should 
hope that Dr. St. Claire is far too well principled a young man 
to permit himself such a folly. What very remarkable fancies 
you have, my dear child! It is a pity you encourage them as 
you do.” 


“One cannot help one’s thoughts, mamma,” said Theodosia 
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sharply. “I always thought one’s mind at least was free! And 
I do not see the good of brains at all if one may not use them.” 

“Use them, yes; but in a proper manner,” returned Mrs. 
Barrington. 

“Ts thinking that a young man may have had an unfortunate 
love-affair, because he looks unhappy, such an improper manner ?” 
said Theodosia pertly. “I think it very natural!” 

“And I, on the contrary, think it a little indelicate ina young 
woman like you to indulge in such ideas at all,” said Mrs. 
Barrington coldly. 

She was naturally a sweet-tempered and patient kind of woman, 
but nothing tried her so much as this want of solidity, this 
flightiness of Anthony’s wife, who was always pursuing some 
phantom or running away from some shadow. Now she was 
crazed with the dread of infection, when she insisted on the 
purification of the whole neighbourhood by such floods of 
carbolic acid that an Oakhurstian might be known half a mile off. 
Now she could not sleep at night for fear of burglars, when every 
door and window at the Manor had to be fitted up with pistols 
and alarm-bells, while savage dogs roamed loose about the 
premises at night, and frightened the labourers and house- 
servants nearly out of their senses in the morning. Now she 
took up the cause of the Continental poor, and advocated com- 
munistic doctrines and peasant proprietorship for every county 
but her own; and now she violently patronised some local duck, 
who she was determined should prove a swan in the ugly stage, 
presently to manifest his inherited royalty by some grand 
flight heavenwards—which was like insisting that a fire-balloon 
was a star. Now it was art and nowit wascharity. “Mind” was 
once her favourite hobby, and reading societies, essay societies, 
pen and pencil societies were its trappings; and then she grew 
tired of intellect and went into the most prosaic actuality—to 
learning how to cook potatoes and scour saucepans, how to clean 
grates and how to trim lamps. But nothing lasted long ; so that she 
was really as fatiguing to consecutive people as if she had been a 
will-o’-the-wisp dancing before them. And especially was she 
fatiguing to old Mrs. Barrington, who could not bear much mental 
unrest, and whose brain had long ceased to receive new impressions 
and to travel along new paths of thought. If she had had children, 
thought her mother-in-law, she would have been far wiser and 
steadier than she was now; and it was a thousand pities that she had 
hadnone. But though Mrs. Barrington said euphemistically that 
. it was unfortunate, in her heart she held it as blameable ; and her 
regret that Theodosia had not done her duty to the family and 
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the estate by giving Anthony an heir, was undeniably as much 
resentment as sorrow. She thought her daughter-in-law as light- 
minded and unpractical here as in other things; and her child- 
lessness was less a misfortune than a fault. Mrs. Barrington 
was not the only good woman who had fallen foul of nature as if 
it were a crime. 

“ Tndelicate, mamma!” retorted Theodosia. “If it is indelicate 
to fall in love, what was I when I married your son? and what 
were you and my own mother? How can it be indelicate when 
everybody does it?” 

“See how well I am getting on with my frame, Theo,” said 
Monica in the sudden way of a person who, absorbed in her own 
pursuit, has heard nothing of the conversation eddying round her. 
“T have almost finished it now. Is it not pretty?” 

“No,” said Theodosia shortly. “The acorns are too big and 
the leaves are too stiff.” 

“ Are they?” said Monica, holding the frame at a little distance 
and looking as if she thought her sister’s criticism serious and 
worth consideration. 

With no pretension to beauty nor genius in any supreme 
degree, Monica was a girl whom half the world called sweet and 
the other half clever. She had never been known to say an 
unkind thing nor to do a foolish one, and she was always ready to 
give help of a gentle and feminine kind to those who needed it. 
But she was not one of the active members of society, and she 
waited to be sought rather than went forward to seek. Since her 
father’s death and their removal to the Dower House, two years 
ago, she and her mother had lived very retired lives, mainly 
devoted to graceful little industries, local charities, and each 
other. They let the busy world rush by them unheeded, and 
shared in none of its follies and but few of its pleasures. 
People said it was a pity that poor Miss Barrington did not go 
out more; and their compassion was genuine. To judge by 
appearances, however, it was a waste of force; for Monica seemed 
to be entirely content with life as she found it made for her by 
duty and her mother’s will, And human nature having the 
beneficent power of falling into habits which satisfy by repetition, 
as well as into those which pall by monotony, she had fallen into 
the habit of quiet domesticity and daughterly devotion, and 
wanted no more than what she had. 

There was a curiously still and gentle atmosphere about these 
ladies—a kind of moral perfume which reminded one of the faint 
sweet scent of dried rose-leaves. They had a subtle charm of 
which no one could precisely define the cause, yet of which all 
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were conscious. It was not only in Mrs. Barrington’s pale, pure, 
passionless face, which had once been beautiful and was still lovely 
in its own sad gentle way: not only in her smooth white hair, like 
a silver line beneath her widow’s cap—nor in her gentle smile— 
nor yet in that air of sympathy matched with purity which made so 
many tell her their sorrows, but none their sins. It was not only 
in Monica’s soft grey eyes full of that thought which is not born 
of observation—of those dreams which are unspoken desires—of 
those aspirations which are impossible as hopes and not suffi- 
ciently substantial to be regrets :—those dreams, those aspirations 
which belong to women whose experience is limited, and who 
imagine what they have neither seen nor felt ;—not even in the 
soft and melodious voice which each had alike, nor in the gentle 
courtesies which also each had alike. It was not only in their 
patent purity which libertines would have respected and saints 
would have honoured. It was not in one thing nor yet in another, 
but in all—like that perfume of dried rose-leaves mixed with 
aromatic herbs and odoriferous gums which diffused itself over the 
whole house—faint, delicate, subtle and uncatalogued, but inter- 
penetrating and characteristic. Some called them ladylike, not 
knowing how else to qualify them; and some called them old- 
fashioned, where the epithet was for praise not reproach; some 
said they were “so good,” which was a wide sweep, and some “ so 
quiet,” which was a narrow range; but all agreed that no fault 
could be found with them, save such as was contained in that 
regretful protest from the lively and energetic: “It was a pity 
poor Miss Barrington did not go out more, and that her mother 
held her so close.” 

Perhaps too, there was the faintest echo of dissatisfaction in 
the question which for the last three years people had been 
asking of each other: ‘“‘ When was Miss Barrington going to 
marry?” She was twenty-three now, and at twenty-three a girl 
ought to be thinking of getting settled if she is to settle at all. 
It is not good to marry too early, according to English notions; 
but it is not wise to wait too long; and Monica had waited quite 
long enough. 

She ought to make up her mind and take Mr. Edward Formby 
of Hillside. He was the husband manifestly designed for her by 
Providence. Age, station, rent-roll, the lay of the land and her 
brother Anthony’s desire, were all in his favour and should 
influence her decision. The alliance had been arranged by the 
public speaking as one man, ever since the birth of the little lady 
at the Manor had followed by seven years that of the heir of 
Hillside. But at twenty-three and thirty respectively, the two 
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were still uncoupled ; and people could not make out whose fault 
it was, nor why. Anthony, who was twelve years older than his 
sister, had been married for the last nine; but, as has been said, 
his wife was childless, which made it all the more incumbent 
on Monica to continue the family and frustrate the hopes of a 
certain Major James Barrington of the Artillery, an obnoxious 
cousin now out in India with his battery. Being the heir, the 
Major was naturally looked on as a robber and an enemy; and, 
though a fine fellow enough to his family and friends, his future 
occupancy of the estates was regarded as one of the direst 
misfortunes that could befall Oakhurst, the Manor, or the 
Barringtons. Far better one of their immediate own, though only 
on the spindle side—far better a Formby-Barrington than an 
uncle’s son born on the outside of the groove and brought up 
with a different shibboleth! But, in spite of all this strong lateral 
pressure, the thing had not come off as it should have done, and 
speculation exhausted itself in vain. 

It must be confessed that Edward Formby, though by no means 
a cold man, was not a very ardent wooer. He liked Monica 
Barrington far away the best of all the girls he knew; and when- 
ever he said, as he sometimes did, that he wished he had had a 
sister, he thought of her. But when he pictured the women for 
whom the world has gone mad—the Helens, the Aspasias, the 
Cleopatras of men’s love—he did not give them a line nor a hue 
from her. He knew that he was designed by Providence and the 
fitness of things to take her to Hillside as his wife; but his state 
was one of philosophic waiting on the clearing of events and the 
ordering of days, rather than of active desire or eager endeavour ; 
and, provided he married in reasonable time to have heirs so as to 
secure the family, he was content to abide in patience, neither 
consumed with desire nor tormented by the delay. 

So there the two stood, looking at each other across that narrow 
strip of silence which a hint from her or a word from him would 
have bridged over; while Anthony wondered and fumed at this 
long adjournment and Oakhurst speculated and antedated at its 
pleasure. 

Pending the final arrangement of things, Edward Formby often 
went to London ; perfected himself in billiards and in whist ; bred 
a few horses for the turf and ran as straight as he rode; drove a 
spanking team of chestnuts and the neatest drag in the country ; 
was devoted to polo, pigeon-shooting, and pure breeds all round ; 
was a keen sportsman and a lenient magistrate, as well as the 
most generous of all the guardians on the Board ; was acknowledged 
to be a good judge of jockeys but a bad one of men; had a refined 
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taste in wine and a catholic one in women ; was a man of his hands 
in all ways, and the best-tempered and kindest-hearted gentle- 
man of the district. Such as he was, with the figure of an athlete 
and the face of a faun, with his clever hands and his unstored head, 
his faults and his virtues, his worldly possessions and his mental 
lack, he managed to exist and be glad in his own way, waiting for 
the dawn of that undesignated day when he should take Monica 
Barrington to Hillside as its mistress, and then and there sow with 
a sigh the last of those wild oats which men find it so pleasant to 
plant. 

This, then, was how matters stood with respect to Monica and 
her marriage. Not formally betrothed, she was yet in a certain 
sense engaged; and not even for the Duke himself would her 
brother have allowed her to fling over Edward Formby, nor 
would her mother have consented to any other alliance. And 
though English girls are free by the law to marry where they 
list when once the magic age of twenty-one has been reached, 
yet legal freedom does not always tear asunder domestic bonds, 
and parents and elder brothers have quite as much power as 
the Master of the Rolls or the Lord Chancellor. With Monica 
Barrington disobedience to her natural heads would have been 
as impossible as political rebellion to the Princess Beatrice. 

Her mother was her life, the object of her deepest devotion, 
her daily care, her hourly thought and love. Anthony was in the 
place of her father—the appointed ruler of her destinies as head of 
the House whereof she was but a minor member. Between them 
both she had neither the wish for nor the possibility of freedom ; 
and she did not regret what she did not desire. She made her 
own private world of dreams. For her outward life she ministered 
to her mother ; for her inward, she lived in an ideal land where she 
wrote poetry and conquered the world’s praise like Corinne—where 
she was now a heroine and now a saint—where she loved and was 
beloved by some beautiful being who had nothing of earth but its 
material restrictions—who was a man in form and a spirit in sub- 
stance. Music and poetry, painting and lofty thought would be 
the speech of their love and the bond of their union. They would 
live where the sun ever shone and the earth was ever green; 
where the starry night was as the silver lining to the golden robe 
of day; where the sun did not scorch nor the north-wind chill ; 
and where, to sit hand in hand among the flowers, would be the 
consummation of their bliss. 

This habit of dreaming made Monica in some sense indifferent 
to the facts of her daily life, always excepting her care for her 
mother. She created her own happiness, and reigned as queen in 
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her own domain. Noone could take her treasures from her. No one 
could destroy her gods, nor desolate her shrines, nor desecrate her 
holy places. She admitted no one into her confidence; and 1.0t 
even her mother guessed at the form of that veiled Isis to whom 
those long spells of silence were consecrated. When the snow 
fell and the bitter east-wind blew, Monica was safe in that island 
of Atalantis, where the blue sea lapped the shining sand, and the 
south breeze brought the scents of flowers and the far-off songs of 
birds. When all Oakhurst was convulsed over some petty dispute 
in the vestry, some misunderstanding at the Board of Guardians 
and the like, Mrs. Barrington’s daughter was mentally writing 
poetry that should stir the world, painting pictures that should 
elevate the race, making music that should realise the fable of 
Amphion and the might of Orpheus. What had she to do with the 
sordid world of prosaic fact, or what had it to do with her? 
Isolated on her pure heights she lived above and beyond her 
surroundings, and possessed her soul in, peace. But her ideal 
life was rendering her unfit for practical existence ; and she was 
running into dangers of which she knew neither the name nor the 
extent. 


Cuapter III. 


OVER THE WOOL-WORK. 


Wutte Theodosia was appearing to criticise Monica’s work with 
judgment, and Monica was appearing to think her words worthy of 
attention, the young doctor was seen driving up the sweep before 
rounding the angle to halt at the hall-door. 

“Why, here is Dr. St. Claire!” said young Mrs. Barrington 
with more than usual animation. ‘“ Why has he come, mamma ? 
Is any one ill?” 

“Grace has a cough and pain in her side,” was the elder lady’s 
reply. “I must see him before he goes, Monica,” she added, 
turning to her daughter. “ Ring the bell, my dear. They must 
not let him go before I see him.” 

“T hope Grace is not really ill—she is such a good servant,” 
said Theodosia with unwonted amiability. 

“T did not think you had ever noticed her,” returned Mrs. 
Barrington with a gratified smile. 

The arrogance of her manner to servants, and the indifference 
of Anthony’s wife to all the humane side of mistresshood, had 
always pained her mother-in-law ; and Mrs. Barrington was glad 
to see what she took to be the sign of better things. To her, 
servants were beings of a lower race, destined by Divine wisdom. 
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to subordination and ignorance, incapable of right judgment or 
true morality unless led, or if need be coerced, by their betters— 
but coerced with as much gentleness as strictness—dominated for 
their own good, and the glory of God in the setting forth of disci- 
pline. Simple in her own tastes, she looked on fashionable array 
in her female servants as both indecorous and sinful; and the 
man who should have smoked a cigar when in her service would 
have been warned for the first offence and discharged for the 
second. She liked best those maids who could neither read nor 
write, and those men who abjured newspapers and knew nothing 
of politics. She translated the famous division of men, women 
and the Harveys, into men, women and domestic servants; but 
if they were ill she had them carefully nursed; if they were in 
sorrow she comforted them by telling them how good it was for 
them to suffer, and how great a sign of Divine favour was affliction ; 
when they grew old she pensioned them ; when they married she 
set them up in blankets, crockery and a copper kettle; she never 
scolded, even when displeased, and she rewarded them for well- 
doing liberally. For all that, this gentlewoman who reminded 
one of some faint and exquisite perfume, like dried rose-leaves still 
sweet even in their decay, thought the humanity of the lower 
classes something different from her own, and looked on the 
endeavour to educate them as the beginning of social strife, the 
starting-point of revolution, and flying in the face of Providence 
in a wild and wilful way. 

“Oh, I know that you think me a horrid hard-hearted little 
monster!” laughed Theodosia gaily. “But you see I am not 
so bad as you make out; and I have always liked poor Grace.” 

“Tam glad of it, my dear,” said Mrs. Barrington kindly. “ And 
Grace is a good girl, poor thing, and does her work very creditably.” 

“Yes, she is very nice,” said Theodosia; and Mrs. Barrington 
looked pleased. 

All the same it was fortunate she did not put any leading 
questions. Had she done so, she would have found that Theodosia 
did not know whether the girl, whose efficient service she had 
commended, were the house-maid or the lady’s-maid. 

Presently Dr. St. Claire came into the room. With that easy 
grace of his which seemed to assert and claim absolute equality 
even with the proudest, he came up to where the three ladies 
were sitting, and offered his hand as if he had been Edward 
Formby himself. Mrs. Barrington would have liked it better 
if he had not. But when her sense of station and her sweetness 
of nature came into collision, the latter always won the day, and 
she was sure to forgive what she did not approve. People do not 
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mean to do wrong, she argued. They sin chiefly from ignorance. 
And at the worst it is right to forgive. 

“How do you find poor Grace?” she asked with kindly 
anxiety. 

“She is very ill,” said Dr. St. Claire. “She has double pneu- 
monia, and her state is critical.” 

Mrs. Barrington’s mild face grew anxious. 

“Poor thing!” she said compassionately. “I am indeed 
grieved to hear this ; but I was afraid she was very ill.” 

“T am so sorry! Poor Grace!” said Monica, looking up with 
her whole heart of compassion in her eyes. 

“Ts it catching?” asked Theodosia, her cheeks dyed crimson 
for fear. “Mamma!” she added excitedly ; “do be careful! do 
mind what you are about!” 

“No, it is not infectious,” said Armine reassuringly. “I would 
not allow you to remain here if it were!” 

“How nice of him to say that!” thought Anthony’s wife, 
taking the pronoun to herself, and sending for acknowledgment 
a pretty half-grateful half-roguish look to the thoughtful and 
clever young doctor who took such especial care of her safety. 

He, on his part, glanced at Monica, then fixed his eyes steadily 
on her mother. Young Mrs. Barrington had not been in his 
thoughts. 

“TI should urge her removal from the Dower House if there 
were risk to you in her remaining,” he continued. “But you 
need have no fear. The illness is severe and will be long; but it 
is not dangerous to others. Only, she will require good nursing 
and great care.” 

“My servants are always well looked after when they are ill,” 
said Mrs. Barrington, a trifle stiffly. “Tell me what has to be 
done and your orders will be obeyed to the letter.” 

He told her the usual routine of equable temperature, and the 
like, adding: “I gave all these instructions up stairs, to the— 
housekeeper ?—the person they called Mrs. James.” 

“My maid. But I would rather go and see for myself person- 
ally,” answered Mrs. Barrington, rising. 

She expected the young doctor to leave the room with her. 
Instead of which he simply went to the door, opened it for her to 
pass through, then came back to where Monica was sitting, still 
with her wood-work in her hand. 

“This is pretty,” he said, taking it from her in the most 
natural way of equal comradeship imaginable ; “and well done. 
Would you like me to lend you some patterns, Miss Barrington ? 
I have some good designs which have not been published and are 
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therefore quite fresh. Shall I bring them up with me this 
evening when I come to see the servant?” 

“Thank you, yes, I shall be glad to have some new patterns. 
I did not know that you carved,” said Monica, pleasantly smiling 
as she spoke. 

“A little. I do a little of many things,” he answered, also 
smiling and speaking pleasantly. 

“Tam glad you carve, for then we can exchange our patterns 
One gets so tired of things, looking at them so long before one 
begins to work on them! They seem to lose all their freshness 
and interest by being looked at,” said Monica. 

“Do yousoon get tired of things, Miss Barrington?” asked Dr. 
St. Claire. 

He was looking intently at the acorns on the frame, and he spoke 
in the indifferent way of a man asking a half-foolish and totally 
unimportant question. But his voice had a curious little tremor 
in it, and his breath came just a trifle checked and hard. 

“T do of wood-work patterns, when I have them a long time 
before beginning to work on them,” said Monica with simple 
literalness. ‘“ But in general I do not soon tire of things.” 

“Of people?” asked Armine with the same strange under- 
current of emotion beneath an exterior as calm as if he were 
making a professional diagnosis. 

“Of people, never!” she answered emphatically, thinking of 
her mother. 

“No; there is a good reason for that,” said Theodosia with her 
shrill langh. “As you care nothing for anybody, I do not see 
how you can get tired. You must have, Monica, before you can 
lose.” 

St. Claire raised his eyes to Monica and as suddenly let them 
fall. Hers were turned on him in the fixed way of one whose 
mind is preoccupied. She was thinking of his question, and her 
answer, and now of Theodosia’s commentary ; she was not thinking 
of him personally. But when their eyes met, hers dropped as 
suddenly as his. Something seemed to have passed between 
them which made her abashed and him afraid—she abashed by 
what she saw, he afraid of what he felt and what he knew that she 
had seen, Fortunately at that moment young Mrs. Barrington 
was looking at herself in the hand-glass by which Monica 
judged the better of her work by reflection, and thus saw nothing 
of that look which had told so much. When she looked again at 
St. Claire there was nothing to see. The young doctor was a man 
of self-control and a quick recovery. 

“Do you carve, Mrs. Barrington ?” he asked in quite his usual 
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manner, that manner which was so sweet and tender, so almost 
caressing in its tones and gestures. 

“No. Ido not care for making clumsy knobs or cutting little 
holes in bits of wood. It seems so silly!” Theo answered with a 
laugh. “It is no better than that ridiculous open-work embroidery 
which ladies used to be mad about a few years ago—cutting holes 
in a piece of cambric and then sewing them up again! I think all 
that kind of thing so intensely stupid. I like lawn-tennis and 
billiards and quick riding so much better. I hate all missy things.” 

And at this she laughed again, and looked at Monica as the 
point of her aim. 

“It is a pity you do not carve; you would find it very inte- 
resting. And it is not difficult; in fact it is wonderfully easy 
in proportion to the results,” answered Armine, passing over the 
items of her disclaimer and going back on the central fact. 

“Should I? As you recommend it so strongly, Dr. St. Claire, 
I think I will try it. Your advice is like a prescription,” she 
added with a naughty smile; “a prescription which somehow 
one must obey.” 

She meant to please the young man by this flattering attention 
to his wishes, poor fellow! And when she had pleased him, what 
then? Chi lo sa? She was one of those women who put their 
foolish heads into bags and run among the quicksands, never 
looking to their feet. 

“Will you teach me, Monica?” she continued, looking at St. 
Claire as if she wished him to take up the offer. 

“Yes, with pleasure,” answered Monica. 

Armine said nothing. 

“And perhaps you will lend me some patterns, too?” con- 
tinued Theodosia, turning to him. “I know all Monica’s by 
heart, and I am tired of them.” 

“ Willingly,” he answered, with his best air of a disguised 
prince. 

And yet he would rather that she had not asked him, and that 
Monica had been the only one to profit by his store. He was a 
generous young fellow by nature, with a hand as open as if he 
counted his fortune by pounds where he reckoned it by pence. 
All the same, in this matter he felt mean and churlish, and wished 
that young Mrs. Barrington had not asked him for the loan of 
a few patterns of wood-carving. 

“And yet it is better,” he said to himself. 

But why should it be better? How could there be two sides— 
a better or a worse—to such a simple thing ? 

Soon after this Mrs. Barrington returned, and they had a little 
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talk about the sick girl and her condition; and when this was 
over, the doctor’s visit was also necessarily at an end, and he took 
his leave, as he ought to have done a quarter of an hour ago. 

“T will bring up the patterns this evening,” he said as he 
was shaking hands with Monica. 

If you speak while you are shaking hands, it seems only natural 
to hold the hand for as long as the speech lasts. There was 
nothing unseemly then, in Dr. St. Claire’s holding Miss Barring- 
ton’s hand while he said this; but Monica’s face, usually so 
colourless, flushed crimson ;—yet she did not withdraw her hand. 
If her blush betokened vexation, would she not have done so? 
he thought. He forgot that other explanation of a girl's passi- 
vity—her reluctance to show that she has seen, felt, or under- 
stood. 

“Of what patterns was Dr. St. Claire speaking, my dear?” 
asked Mrs. Barrington when he had gone. 

Monica told her mother what, after all, was not much to tell 
—simply the loan of a few quasi-artistic designs. 

“Ts not this rather a familiarity?” asked Mrs. Barrington, 
her feelings of caste breaking through her Christian kindness in 
the odd contradictory way characteristic of her. “Remember, 
my dear, though he is a very creditably conducted young man 
by all accounts, and, I believe, really skilful in his profession, he 
is not a gentleman, and we know nothing of him. He must not 
be encouraged to forget his place and to act as if he were our 
equal.” ; 

“T could scarcely refuse, dear mother, could I?” returned 
Monica. “He made the offer very naturally and kindly. I think 
I could scarcely have refused it.” 

Soul of honour as she was, she said nothing of the look which 
had made her cower down and had made him tremble. Looks 
are not evidence like words or deeds, and are always liable to 
misinterpretation. 

“Perhaps not, my dear,” answered Mrs. Barrington. ‘You 
could not be rude at any time. But it was rather forward on 
his part, and I am sorry for it.” 

Monica looked troubled. It was so seldom that her mother 
had occasion to take a reproving tone in any matter wherein she 
was concerned, that she scarcely knew herself now when, if St. 
Claire were to blame for proposing this little interchange of 
friendly courtesies, she was also to blame for accepting it. Her 
face showed her trouble so plainly, that her mother’s heart 


softened and her mild annoyance passed like the mist of a 
summer morning. 
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“T dare say I am a little too particular,” she said tenderly and 
with a reassuring smile. “I am old-fashioned, you know! Of 
course he meant it kindly, poor young man; and we ought to 
take things as they are meant.” 

“T was here all the time, and I saw nothing forward in it,” 
said Theodosia rather sharply. 

She was displeased that her mother-in-law should make so 
much of Monica’s share in the matter. It overshadowed her own. 

“No?” returned Mrs. Barrington. “Then I dare say I am 
wrong.” 

“And he is going to lend me some patterns as well; so it 
was not only Monica of whom he thought,” continued this young 
woman hardily. 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Barrington. “It is all right, I make no 
doubt, my dear. But, if I were you, I would be a little careful 
how you encourage anything like an intimacy with the young 
man. I know my son, and I know his extreme particularity.” 

“And I know my husband, mamma,” retorted Theodosia. 
“ Anthony is not such a goose as to object to such a little thing 
as this. We are not so many Grand Lamas and poor Dr. St. 
Claire a mere crossing-sweeper.” 

“My dear Theodosia, it is really impossible to talk to you!” 
said Mrs. Barrington with the irritability which her daughter- 
in-law alone, but she so often, aroused in her. “ You have allowed 
yourself to get into such a disastrous habit of exaggeration, it 
is really impossible to discuss anything with you on reasonable 
grounds! Grand Lamas! Crossing-sweepers! What a tone to 
take! It is not worthy of you, nor of me, Theodosia!” 

“T wonder what you would do, mamma, if you had not me to 
find fault with!” said Theodosia. “I declare I do not think 
you see an inch of good in me from my head to my feet. Poor 
Anthony! how you must pity him!” 

“Theo, come and see the new kittens,” said Monica suddenly. 
“They are such dear little mites, and have such a nice bed in 
the library. Will you come? The mother looks just like the 
White Cat.” 

“Yes, and I will not come back here again, mamma,” said 
Theodosia, rising. “So good-bye; and try to think a little less 
badly of me if you can—for Anthony’s sake, if not for my own. 
I know, of course, that I am nothing to you; but as Anthony’s 
mother, it would be more convenient if you thought his wife less 
of a monster than you do.” 

“T was not aware that I thought you a monster, Theodosia,” 
said Mrs. Barrington coldly. 
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“Oh yes, you do, mamma! You think me a toad or a frog, or 
something horrid, I know—perhaps a cockatrice!” she added 
as her latest shaft, following Monica briskly out of the room. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Barrington, when Theodosia had gone 
and Monica had returned ; “that poor girl becomes more and 
more intolerable every day of her life! I really sometimes fear 
that she is not quite right in her mind—she has such extraordinary 
crazes now on one thing, and now on another.” 

“She is very volatile,” said Monica, thinking it less rasping 
and more soothing to agree in part than to deny wholly. 

“Volatile! She is indeed that, and more,” said her mother. 
“Tf she is going to make herself as ridiculous by her patronage 
of this young man as she has of others, I do not know what we 
shall do nor what will happen. Indulgent as your brother is to 
her ”—‘“‘ weak ” she would have said had she spoken as she felt— 
as every woman would say of her male relation whose wife she does 
not like and whom he does not desert—“ indulgent and generous 
to a fault,” she repeated, “I do not think he will approve of her 
taking up this young man, and making him her latest pet, as she 
did with James Solly’s son. It is really too distressing to see her 
so silly and thoughtless ! ” 

“T do not think she means to do wrong, but she is, as you say, 
dear mother, very thoughtless,’ returned Monica. “I do not 
think that you heed worry yourself, however, about Dr. St. Claire,” 
she added. 

“Why should I not, when I see such folly ?” returned her 
mother. ‘ How can I help worrying myself? ” 

“But he is too good and wise to be drawn into anything 
questionable,’ answered Monica. “And it would be very 
questionable if he allowed Theodosia to befriend him more than 
Anthony would like. In things of this kind husband and wife 
must go together,” she added sagely. 

“As for that, your brother sees only with her eyes,” returned 
Mrs. Barrington. “She can do what she likes with him. He 
seems to be really—what shall I say ?—besotted—under a spell— 
with respect to her.” 

“He certainly does love her very much,” said Monica. “So I 
suppose she shows the best of herself to him. You see, mother, 
she must have a best to show.” 

“Well, there is no use in looking at things from the dark side 
only,” said Mrs. Barrington with a gentle kind of sigh, her 
irritation passed and her sweeter nature once more regnant. 
“She is very light-minded, and not the person I should have 
chosen for your dear brother’s wife had I been allowed a voice in the 
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matter. But time works wonders, and I hope time will make her 
a little more wise and staid than she is now.” 

“ Yes, I hope so too. She is very good-natured,” said Monica. 

“And very foolish,” returned her mother. “But she means no 
harm, I dare say.” 

“T am sure she does not,” said Monica, sure of nothing of the 
kind, but glad to throw oil on all disturbed waters and to brood, 
dove-like, over all eggs of peace. 

“My good child!” said Mrs. Barrington fondly ; “ always my 
sweet peace-maker! Ah, Monica, what should I do without you? 
The day when you leave me will be the saddest of my life—the 
day when you disappointed me would be my day of doom! I 
could never outlive a sorrow from you.” 

“You shall never have one, that I can help, mother,” said 
her daughter, going over to her and kissing her. “You are 
my first care and my only love. I live only for you—and shall 
to the end.” 





